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Your 
steady 


watchman 
can be 


He's a good chap, making his 
rounds regularily—BUT THAT'S 
NOT WHAT YOU WANT. 
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FIRE’S BEST FRIEND 


(and the burglar’s!) 


out, are the answer. That's why 
famous firms rely on the Blick 
Watchman’s System. With Blick 





Regular patrols nearly always you can see immediately, from the 
mean extended gaps — danger pattern of records, whether or not 
periods when fire or thieves can the Watchman is varying his route, 
strike, and remain undiscovered, setting off ac different times each 
perhaps for hours night, hurrying through his rounds 

Irregular patrols, faithfully carried or doing the job faithfully and well 


BEAT FIRE AND THEFT WITH BLICK 


Special features include the 8-day clock movement 
and record chart; unlimited check stations; instruc- 
tions for making patrols in the way recommended 
by Scotland Yard: a record book enabling you to 
see at a glance if 
yourordershave 
been obeyed 


TheAdmiralty 
Barclays Bank 
1.C.1. and B.B.C 
all use Blick 
Write today for 
free 12 - page 


booklet WATCHMAN’S 

CONTROL SYSTEM 
BLICK TIME RECORDERS LTD., 96/100 Aldersgate 
St., London, E.C.1 MONarch 6256 

































wey work? ? 


>— They can’t get 
away with it! 


IF BANDITS ATTACK — YOUR CASH 
WILL BE SAFE IN A ZENITH CAR SAFE 


@ THE KEY IS DROPPED IN A SLOT 
IN THE PRESENCE OF THE BANK 
CASHIER. 


@ SAFE IS AUTOMATICALLY LOCKED 
TO THE FRAMEWORK IN THE 
BOOT OF YOUR CAR. 


@ ANY INTERFERENCE WITH THE 
“ZENITH” WILL IMMEDIATELY 
SOUND THE ALARM. 


@ THE SAFE CAN ONLY BE OPENED 
AT ITS DESTINATION BY YOUR 
CASHIER’S DUPLICATE KEY. 


. a’ be 
THE ZENITH CAR SAFE 


FOR DEMONSTRATION AND DETAILS OF “‘SAFES TO MEASURE’ CALL 51545 


CLEMENT GARRETT & CO. ‘, 


LEYBURN ROAD WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 8. Tel. 51545. ‘Grams Automatics 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN ELIZABFTH II 


For 140 years 


CHUBB 


have brought security 
and peace of mind 
to the bankers 
businessmen and 
householders 
of Great Britain 


and the world 


* 


Draw on this wealth of 


experience for yourself 


Contact the nearest office of 


CHUBB & SON'S LOCK AND SAFE COMPANY LIMITED 
17§-176 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W.I 


AND BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, FDINBURGH, 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, BELFAST, 

AND DUBLIN, FIRE 
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Constant vigil... 


against BURGLARY and FIRE 





Securicor H.Q. at night 


SECURICOR 
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(Managing Director) 
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the largest organisation 
for security guards and security advice 


Old Swan House - 17 Chelsea Embankment - London, S.W.3 


Telephone: 


The protection of buildings and property is a great 
problem if the risks of burglary and fire are to be 
reduced to the absolute minimum. The service that 
SECURICOR provides, with the establishment of 
SECURITY GUARDS at banks, factories, offices, 
warehouses, etc., gives the maximum protection 
against these increasing menaces to industrial 


property. 


oe a Sie It is estimated that SECURICOR 
is responsible for £600,000,000 


worth of property. To carry out 


# Old Swan House, 
Inspectors keep in 
constant touch with all 
Security Guards out on 
their assignments, ° 00 S . 
Over 300 calls an hour this task over 6 curity Guards 
Motor Patrols constantly 


are permanently employed. 


t guards at the sites. 


Other Security Services in- 


clude advice and reports on * Advisory & Investigation 


all matters concerning Service 

security and any necessary * Internal Security Guards 
investigation work is carried 

out by expert staff. A com- * Patrol Service 

prehensive report on services 

available will be sent on * Telecontact Service 


request. 
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COVER PICTURE: 4 /iaison officer in the laboratory 
at Scotland Yard examining the behaviour of a 
bullet by firing a *38 revolver into a cottonwool 


shooting box. 


This is one of the forensic science 


devices with which the Yard is equipped. 








Editorial 


Fire Graph 


HE record of serious fires and heavy material losses 

during 1959 will come as a serious blow to all concerned 
with fire protection in industry. It could lead to a 
certain loss of confidence in the measures now held to 
be effective, but it would be quite wrong to take so dismal 
a view of these figures. The steady progress of recent 
years has been checked in fact by a number of outbreaks 
of exceptional severity. There may indeed be some 
factor present to account for them, though it is difficult 
to find any particular source of danger which has 
caused them to occur in one sudden period. One is 
tempted to look upon them almost in the same light as 
doctors view the mysterious occurrence of slipped discs 
and cases of appendicitis—a phenomenon appearing 
without logical reason in sudden cycles. But these events 
have a chiefly physical character and the fact of their 
happening has to be faced. Over previous years there 
has been a fairly steady decline in the rate of fires, from 
which it could be deduced that precautions and protec- 
tion in industry and commerce were beginning to gain 
control. Taking a realistic view, last year’s figures can 
only be accepted as evidence that a new approach may 
now be required and that certain background factors 
possess a danger not hitherto fully appreciated. This 
does not mean of course that previous conceptions and 
work have been wrongly aligned. On the contrary the 
declining rate of fires was in itself proof that such a 
programme possessed the power to bring undisputed 
benefits. It does mean, however, that the moment is 
ripe for taking another general look at the industrial and 
commercial scene and deciding on fresh tactics before the 
situation has a chance to deteriorate further. 

Perhaps the fundamental point brought out by 1959's 
experience is that systems of patrols and alarms can 
operate effectively only when they are set against and 
incorporated into a proper physical background of 
buildings which by their nature possess efficient fire 
fighting deterrents and protection. This raises fresh 
problems, one of the most important being the training 
of architects and, to a lesser extent, contractors in the 
technique of fire protection in building construction. 
The decision taken by the Fire Protection Association to 
encourage the training of architects in this specialist 
aspect of their profession is therefore to be warmly 
welcomed. It is a step, nevertheless, that can bring 
benefits only over a number of years, and be applied 
mainly and immediately only to new buildings. The 
essential problem at the moment is to devise a system of 
fire protection checks in the great mass of buildings of the 
contemporary industrial scene. Many are fairly modern, 
though this is no guarantee that they possess necessary 
protective structures. Most have stood for many years 
and, as Mr. Strother Smith points out in his article in this 
issue, may well possess hidden perils not adequately 
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in Reverse 


appreciated by managements. It is to these buildings and 
factories that most attention should be now given. 


It is here that there is scope for a new approach. It is 
clearly the duty of every management—and one which 
insurance companies should steadfastly uphold—to 
carry out a thorough survey of their buildings to ensure 
efficient protection; and perhaps the best manner they 
can deal with this responsibility is by making it a primary 
concern of their security officers. There now exist in 
the Industrial Police Association, the Fire Protection 
Association, and the local fire brigades, an excellent 
collective advisory service, which is at the disposal of 
every security officer in the country and through which 
they can obtain full information on specialist and general 
problems. The use of officers in this way by firms means 
that the whole system of protection comes under a single 
administrative office capable of taking an overall view 
of any particular firm’s responsibilities. The officer in 
turn should not be content only to inspect and tighten 
ground defences against fire, i.e. patrol routines, auto- 
matic alarms, and sprinkler systems, but should also 
endeavour to set these within the total picture of a 
building’s structure and internal processes. Thus, if the 
security officer is to do his job properly he must be given 
wide responsibilities by managements and easy entry to 
all departments, together with access to directors or senior 
managers, so that his recommendations may be properly 
proposed, examined, and carried out. At the same time 
managements can go far to achieve these aims by 
assisting officers to maintain their own professional 
standards. One feature of the security movement now 
happily developing is the attention being given to training 
courses and series of lectures by specialist organisations. 
Every officer should have the opportunity to make use of 
these training facilities, no matter the centre in which they 
are held, and managements who give their officers time 
off and expenses to attend will undoubtedly gain immense 
advantages. 


In short, the moment is opportune for inaugurating a 
fresh campaign among the widespread corps of security 
officers who are key personnel in the fire prevention 
struggle. In 1960 fire protection should be given equal 
notice in security circles to that already devoted generally 
to prevention of crime and the maintenance of security 
among personnel. To the development of these joint 
themes the Gazette will give its ready support. Though 
the danger exists that a reversal of the fire graph will 
continue in the months ahead, there is no need for a 
pessimistic attitude. Fires break out either because of 
inherent conditions or because of carelessness. Both 
these causes can be tackled sensibly and quickly. The 
fire figures for 1960 will show just how far the correct 
strategy and tactics have been learned and adopted. 
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MESSAGES OF 
CONGRATULATION 


HE first anniversary of the Security Gazette led to 

many expressions of congratulations and good wishes. 
The first vear of a paper’s life is usually attended by various 
difficulties—in this case even by a long printing strike! 
but we are deeply grateful to all our readers and advertisers, 
hoth at home and abroad, for all their encouragement and 
support. A representative selection of birthday messages 
is published below; to the senders we offer our thanks. 


From the Chief Constable of Renfrew and Bute 
Dear Sir, 

On the occasion of the first anniversary of the 
publication of the Security Gazette, | should like to say 
that as a Police Officer, | personally welcomed the advent 
of the magazine, particularly because of the attention 
which it focused on Crime Prevention. To-day, with 
crime generally on the increase, there is a greater need for 
the police and public to be crime prevention minded and 
any publication which provides a fillip in this respect is 
deserving of recognition and support. 

1 wish the Security Gazette every success and con- 
gratulate the publishers and the editor on producing a 
magazine which is instructive, informative and interesting. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. S. ALLAN, 
Chief Constable. 
County Buildings, Paisley. 
From the Hon. Secretary of the Chief Fire Officers’ 
Association 
Dear Sir, 

May I offer my congratulations on your first birthday. 

The Fire Service has been keenly watching the new 
venture, since we are all alive to the need for technical 
articles on the many facets of fire prevention and 
extinguishment. 

Good luck to your efforts in the future. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. EASTHAM, 
Hon. Secretary. 
Fire Brigade Headquarters, Worcester. 
From the Chief Security Officer of Kodak, Ltd. 
Dear Sir, 

May I send my sincere congratulations on the occasion 
of the Security Gazette's first birthday. When I heard a 
year or so ago of the intention to introduce a publication 
of this nature, the first of its kind, | knew it could do 
nothing but succeed, as it was an obvious and long-felt 
need in the security field. But this in no way detracts 
from its success, for the weathering of the first year must 
always be a period fraught with obstacles. 

To these congratulations | add my thanks for now 
being able to keep up to date easily on all aspects of 
security. No longer is it necessary to take cuttings from 
newspapers on new methods employed by criminals, it 
is all there in the Gazette, conveniently indexed, together 
with other interesting and instructive data. 

In its first year the Gazette has greatly contributed 
towards maintaining and even enhancing professional 
standards among security officers, and long may it so 
continue. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. A. CROCKER. 
Wealdstone, Harrow. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Procedure for Calling Fire Brigades 
Dear Sir, 

As one who has been a reader of the Security Gazette 
since the first issue, | must agree with what Sir Ronald 
Howe has said in his Foreword to this month’s edition, 
“ The Turning Point’. It is because I think you are 
successfully acting as a medium between the two public 
services of Fire and Police on the one hand and industry 
and commerce on the other, that | am prompted to refer 
to two items in the December Gazette, which seem, if 
read together, to point to a moral. 

In one the Security Officer of a iarge industrial group 
says, ‘* Because of the promptitude with which fire calls 
are answered by the local fire service, no specific works 
fire brigade has been formed, etc.*’. On another page, 
I read in the report of a large fire that a works fire brigade 
received the call at ‘* 0327 and at 0343 called in the local 
authority fire brigade *’. There was a time lag, therefore, 
of 16 minutes which any fireman knows is sufficient to 
permit a rapid fire spread. In this case a total of 
23 appliances were eventually used. 

| have had the privilege for some 12 years of working 
in close co-operation with what must be, if not the most 
efficient, one of the most efficient works fire brigades in 
the country and throughout this period it has been the 
invariable practice that both works and local authority 
fire brigades are called simultaneously to any occurrence. 
There has not been a fire of any magnitude in these works 
during the period mentioned above. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. R. G. Wray, M.B.E. 
Chief Fire Officer, 
Birkenhead Fire Brigade. 
Birkenhead. 


Security Trade Organisation 
Dear Sir, 

As the pages of the Security Gazette bear witness, there 
is now a large and ever growing number of firms 
manufacturing security devices. 

Security is a national topic and of national importance, 
and the industry has a vital role to play in the social 
and economic life of this country. 

It occurs to me—and | would like to have the courtesy 
of your co-operation to explore the subject further— 
that it would benefit the industry and those with whom 
we deal if the industry was represented by a trade 
organisation. 

While such a trade organisation would in no way 
curtail the activities of individual companies, there are 
many advantages which would benefit the industry and 
the individual companies—legal and trade advice, the 
advantage of speaking with a single and authorative 
voice in matters of national publicity; the ability to 
* organise ° the industry so that the topic of security can 
be presented in all its many facets. 

If any other companies are interested in the possibilities 
of such an organisation, I should be pleased to hear from 
them so that we may arrange an exploratory discussion. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. E. P. Davies, Director. 
Security Products Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
44, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
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OFFICER—EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


I: Achieving Conhdence 


S 


in Modern Conditions 


By Sydney Smith, G.I.F.E. 
Chief Security and Fire Officer of Mirrlees, Bickerton and Day, Ltd., Stockport 


However well-organised a security department may be, its full efficiency can be developed only when it 


enjoys the confidence and support of staff and workers. 


hese two articles review this all-important subject. 


he first considers general aims; the second offers a practical example of method. 


|* industry the fundamental relationship between 

management, staff, and workpeople depends on many 
factors over most of which the security officer has no 
control. In the early days of the industrial revolution 
relations were often bad, sometimes indifferent, and 
seldom good, although even at that period there were a 
few far-sighted pioneers who based their ability to obtain 
results on an enlightened approach rather than emphasis 
on the fear of dismissal. 

However over the years industrial relations gradually 
improved until, accelerated by the experience gained in 
oint consultation during the Second World War, and 
with the advent of full employment, emphasis on sound 
industrial relations is regarded as essential to a progressive 
economy. Today, in many industries, the employee 
enjoys a status and amenities undreamed of by those who 
laid the foundations of joint consultation and collective 
bargaining. 


New Industrial Approach 

While this is undoubtedly a change for the better it 
also required a new approach to the problems of industrial 
police work and not every works policeman could adapt 
himself to the changing conditions. The threat or fear 
of the * sack * was no longer a factor in ensuring that 
works rules were observed: this development indeed 
largely prepared the way for the introduction of the 
modern security department, organised in keeping with 
current trends and with personnel whose duties and 


methods have been adapted to the changing pattern of 


business relations. 

Thus fear of dismissal without appeal and acceptance 
of any type of working conditions under duress have been 
replaced by a system of joint consultation in which 
representatives of management, organised labour, and 
various staff associations meet at regular intervals in 


order to work out a policy towards the difficulties of 


production, labour relations, suggestions of improvements 
and reducing costs, and—where trade may have declined 

the problems connected with redundancy. There may 
also be occasions when the representatives of labour may 


ask for the action taken by management in instances of 


alleged misconduct to be re-considered. 


Position of Officer 
The security officer may then find himself called on to 


give an account before the combined gathering of 


incidents or misdemeanours which may have been brought 
to notice by his action in the course of his duty. This 
change has certainly not made the duties of the security 
officer any easier. On the contrary in a profession where 
the duties are to a large extent corrective or restrictive a 
completely new method of approach became necessary 
in order to carry out the obligations without disruption 
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4 picture taken at the author’s firm: a joint consultation 
committee in session, 


of labour relations. That this could be achieved without 
lowering of security standards is proved by the large 
number of security officers effectively carrying out their 
day to day duties—often under adverse circumstances 
in the modern industrial structure. 

On a closer examination however one finds that such 
officers usually enjoy a respect among employees arising 
from the fact that they rely principally not on their 
authority but on the prestige arising from their integrity, 
Strict impartiality under all circumstances, and their 
refusal to be intimidated. But behind this personal or 
official front they are also activated by a genuine desire 
to assist and advise rather than reprove, while at the same 
time carrying out their obligations to their employers to 
the best of heir ability. 

Importance of Prestige 

Hence it is imperative that the young officer striving 
for advancement (or the ex-public service officer entering 
industry for the first time after a career in the armed 
forces or civil police and who is used to acting in accor- 
dance with Queen’s Regulations or with the backing of 
the Law) makes every effort to become respected by the 
company’s staff and workpeople as a person who—while 
reamaining aloof from works politics—can be trusted 
never to betray a confidence or divulge without per- 
mission a source of information; and who will always be 
willing to help, so far as his job allows, any employee, 
whatever his status, who is in difficulty, while at all times 
preserving the firmness of character to command the 
respect (and sometimes the grudging admiration!) of 
those with whom he has to deal. 

Reaction of Employee 

It must be emphasised that the desire to be of service 

must be completely genuine. No one is quicker than the 
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His 
as is also his ability 
However, once convinced 


British workman in seeing through a false front. 
instinct in this respect is uncanny 
to exploit such a situation. 
that the officer is “ genuine, he will include him 
(sometimes with certain reservations) amongst his 
confidants, will seek his advice on such things as points 
of law, and will use the services of the department. He 


may even allow him access to the “ grape-vine”. The 
representatives of organised labour, too, will avail 


themselves of his services in protecting the legitimate 
interests of their members, and he may eventually find 
himself appointed in an advisory capacity on one or more 
of the committees through which a considerable amount 
of the organisation’s problems are thrashed out. 


By L. J. Bartlett 


Chief Security Officer, Pressed Steel Co. Ltd., Swindon 


['scot RAGING the would-be thief plays an impor- 

tant part in security arrangements, and good relation- 
ships between the management and the employee help 
immensely to this end but, despite the encouragement 
given to this factor, there still remain the few who are 
always happy and willing to undermine the Industrial 
Policeman's authority. The efforts of welfare or public 
relation departments fail to impress this type of person: 
accordingly the officer should aim at the potentially 
hostile and those who * sit on the fence” knowing that 
if he succeeds here. the others will be on his side. 

To avoid any possibility of making a * mug~ of oneself 
in the sight of others—{especially as it is of paramount 
importance that the prestige of the security man must 
be maintained)— it is essential to study the whole structure 
of relationships as it appears, to note whether it 
is indifferent or bad, etc., to endeavour to determine 
the circumstances prevailing, and ask yourself: * What 
have I to deal with?’ 


Knowing the Employees 

The basis of success is to “ know your men.” With 
the old family concern the boss knew his men and they 
looked up to him. This was exceilent, but with the 
development of large-scale business the master has been 
displaced by boards of directors and their representatives 

a manager is appointed and with all the burdens he 
has to shoulder in a big concern he is not always in a 
position to know his men. It is therefore left to the 
personnel officer or welfare officer to do this for him, 
and as such the old personal touch, so valuable, has 
gone. Where there is a Chief Security Officer he is also 
concerned, as between them they aim to produce a 
labour force which works in harmoniously with the 
management. 

Stewards ave a Channel 

What part does the Chief Security Officer play in this 
instance? How often does a shop steward call upon him 
because someone thinks that his civil rights have been 
jarred? What is the reaction of the man on the shop 
floor when he is approached regarding information in 
respect of suspected larceny? 

In most cases this approach is accepted but in others 
January, 1960 


The Value of Information 


In Difficult Times 

The status he eventually acquires will in turn stand him 
in good stead during those times when industrial relations 
become strained. During strikes or industrial distur- 
bances he may need all his qualities of impartiality and 
good humour under provocation, and the ability to turn 
a blind eye, in order to ensure that, while carrying out 
his duties, he will not by his actions make a bad situation 
worse, and that after agreement is reached his own 
industrial relations will not be impared. 

If the officer can achieve this ideal, and provided he has 
also acquired the theoretical knowledge necessary to 
reinforce his practical approach, he can rest assured his 
services will be valued by his employers and respected by 
his fellow employees, and he will rise in his profession. 


Vi or 


L. J. Bartlett 





a feeling of deep resentment creeps in and then the term 
* good relations” means little. On the other hand, an 
approach made by a shop steward presents a different 
aspect altogether—his presence means quite a lot to 
them. It is very important if one’s efforts are to bear 
fruit that the shop stewards be brought in and told 
about future movements, and why these things are 
being brought into practice. The information given will 
then go back to the employee—to the very place where 
itis wanted. It may be asked: * What class of information 
is to be considered necessary to be passed on in order 
to gain the confidence of the employee?” The immediate 
answer is anything that interests him as a person, and | 
list a few here: 


Points of Concern 

The provision of car parks, and cycle accommodation: 
and the tracing of someone’s cycle which has been 
* borrowed,’ or the tracing of persons responsible for 
damage to cars or cycles. 

The returning of property found to the rightful owner, 
and the tracing of tools missed on the shop floors. 

The rendering of First Aid, and care of personal 
belongings. 

The passing of urgent messages to employees from 
relatives. 

The conveyance of persons to their homes when taken 
ill. 








Having a good look! 


Rely-a-Bell retractable grilles show 
goods to best advantage—day and 
night—without exposing them to 
possible theft. A variety of meshes and 
colours adds distinction to display. 
All grilles are available with remote 
and automatic controls. Rely-a-Bell 
make for every type of window, arcade, 
doorway, bar, or other openings. 


KEEPING THE GOODS SECURE! 


Write for descriptive literature ; surveys and estimates 
prepared without obligation 


RELY-A-BELL BURGLAR & FIRE ALARM CO. LTD. 


The Security Centre, 54, Wilson Street, London, E.C.2 


Telephone: BiShopsgate 432! (10 lines) neaeec 








These simple items do cause a lot of concern to the 
employee, and in my firm every effort is made to simplify 
the procedure. For instance, all vehicles are registered 
with the Works Police, and each employee is given a 
parking dise of a particular colour to indicate the park 
nearest the shop in which he works, and at the same time 
assures his being able to park his car on arrival. 

This system of registration commends itself as we 
are at any time able to trace drivers for the provision of 
information when accidents and collisions occur and 
when further details are required for insurance claims, 
etc. Policemen on patrol at the same time ensure that 
cycles are correctly parked in the racks provided, thus 
minimising the extent of damage caused by the mad 
rush at knocking off time. 


Series of Lectures 

To intensify the interest in our good relations scheme, 
members of my department are attending a series of 
studies throught the winter. Lectures are given by 
prominent members of the local police and fire service, 
and our own personnel manager and St. John Ambulance 
Brigade superintendent, are scheduled to talk throughout 
these lectures, which are based on a three-week period. 

As the theme throughout the series is to further the 
promotion of * good relations,’ the instruction obtained 
greatly assists each member of my staff to adopt the 
correct approach, which is so very important to dispel 
the suspicion that the Security Department is in any 
way dictatorial. It is so important that where suspicion 
of this nature exists, it is immediately removed. To do 
this it is necessary to * give” or * sell’ something, and 
the best and cheapest commodity for our purpose is 
information itself. 


Word of Mouth 

Notice boards are only a subsidiary device, as most 
people dislike directives, regimentation, *do’s* and 
‘don'ts, etc. Also, we have a number of non-readers 
because of nationality, or lack of interest. It is therefore 
considered that word of mouth is the best means of getting 
the information over and | think this can be best done 
through the chargehand or shop steward. 

Issues at stake from the Industrial Police angle are 
rarely of any magnitude, providing the system of security 
is good and larceny is kept to a minimum. But most 
concerns have to face frequent breaches of works 
regulations, the occasional * walk-out,” and, of course, 
the man who always will object to any enquiries made 
by the Works Police. Sooner or later, therefore, the 
shop steward will pay you a visit. 

It is at this stage, within the precincts of the office, 
that I find the most suitable opportunity occurs to talk 
to the individual. This is the man to whom the employee 
lends both his ears, and when he finds that I am prepared 
to listen to him in the first place, he becomes very 
receptive himself, and the information I pass to him, | 
know, will soon be on the shop floor. I encourage the 
shop steward to place his problems with regard to the 
security arrangements before me, and in so doing the 
interests of both parties are encouraged and maintained. 

Inevitably one runs up against the odd individuals who 
will not see your point of view. They are a problem, 
but conciliatory methods—a cup of tea and a cigarette— 
will often assist them to see that a good relationship 
between the employee and the security department can 
produce nothing but good for all members of the firm. 
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Personalia 


DERBY’S NEW CHIEF 

Mr. Ronald Alistair Maxwell 
Noble, Chief Constable of Burnley, 
Lancs, who won the George Medal 
in the 1939-45 war has been selected 
as Chief Constable of Derby. The 
Watch Committee received 44 appli- 
cations and made their choice from 
a short list of six applicants. 

Mr. Noble, subject to Home 
Office approval, succeeds Mr. Eric V. 


Staines recently appointed Chief 
Constable of Sheffield. Mr. Noble 
is 47, 


A Fine Crime Reporter 

The career of Mr. Stanley Bishop, 
crime reporter of the News Chronicle, 
was the subject last month of the 
TV feature, “ This is Your Life™ 
Among those who appeared to 
contribute a personal reminiscence 
was Sir Ronald Howe, Associate 
Editor of the Security Gazette, 
and formerly deputy Commissioner 
at Scotland Yard. Mr. Bishop is 
a doyen of present day reporters and 
his long years of serious and in- 
formed crime reporting have made 
him a national figure. 


M.B.E. for Bank Manager 


The award of the M.B.E. was 
announced on 15th December to 
Mr. John Rixon Taylor of the 


Westminster Bank, Leicester for his 
bravery when confronted by a bank 
raider. As manager of the bank he 
“tackled an armed man without 
thought of himself” said the 
announcement in the London Gazette. 

Mr. Taylor was in his office when 
the raider jumped over the counter 
armed with a sawn-off shot gun. He 
grappled with the man and in the 
struggle received a severe head wound 
when struck with the gun. The man 
ran off leaving his weapon behind. 
Mr. Taylor collapsed after the 
incident. 


HEAD OF FINGERPRINT 
BRANCH 

Detective Superintendent J. W. 
Godsell has been promoted Detective 
Chief Superintendent in charge of 
the Metropolitan Police’s Finger- 
print and Photographic Branch. 

He succeeds Detective Chief 
Superintendent Jack Livings, whose 
retirement was announced last month. 


SALES DIRECTOR 
Mr. D. J. Moloney, M.S.M.A.., 


Sales Manager of Burgot Rentals, 
Ltd., for the past 11 years has now 
been appointed Sales Director of the 
company. Mr. Moloney is_ well 
known in the police and security 
world for the lecture visits he has 
undertaken in different parts of the 
country. The increasing number of 
requests for these crime prevention 
and technical lectures has led to the 
sharing of these activities by other 
members of the firm’s staff. 


Coventry Promotions 

A meeting of Coventry Watch 
Committee in December approved 
promotions for 15 members of the 
city force, including three new 
Superintendents. They are Chief 
Inspectors J. W. Walker and H. E. 
Bishop and _ Detective Inspector 
R. T. C. Coleman. 

Inspectors E. Bloomfield and J. T. 
Bentley become Chief Inspectors: 
and Sergeants C. S. Bennett, T. 
Rotheram, G. Williamson, and De- 
tective Sergeant R. S. Orange were 
promoted to Inspector. 








INTRODUCTION TO A CLIENT 


This interesting photograph comes from Factory 
Guard System, Ltd., the industrial security company 
It depicts Inspector 
C. Griffin, centre, introducing a security officer to one 
of the company’s clients in the Birmingham area. 

The picture shows the security officer’s torch, his 
watchman’s clock on his right side, and on his left, a 
key bag which also contains his instructions. 


with headquarters at Birmingham. 


carries a truncheon and whistle. 


Inspector Griffin has risen within the company from 


security officer. 
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He also 
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No worries about whether a 
systematic patrol is being carried 
out on time with the E.C.S. 
Watchman’s Portable Clock. This 
simple systemensures @ 
that personnel 
are alert 
and time- 
conscious. 
Numbered 
keys are 
installed at 
strategic 
points. As the 
patrol visits 
each point he 
turns the appropriate key in his 
portable Watchman’s Clock. The 
time and the number of the station 
checked is automatically 
recorded, and cannot be tampered 
with as the clock can only be 
opened by a master key. 






fordetailsandliteraturewritetoDept. E, 
English Clock Systems 


A branch of 
the 


179-185 GREAT PORTLAND ST army 
LONDON, W.1. LANGHAM 7226 Division of 


Branch offices in 
Birmingham, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Belfast. 
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FGS 


BEAT WATCHING 


Planned inspection visits to a 
number of premises combined 
into One beat 


STATIC WATCHING 


Permanent or semi-permanent 
personnel for gate-control, 
reception, patrol watching, guard 
duty, ship watching, ete 


CASH-IN-TRANSIT SERVICE 


Safe transportation of all types 
of valuables—-cash, bullion, 
jewellery, furs, ctc.—by special 
vehicles and escort stat? 


REASSURANCE 


Security arrangements 
entrusted to FGS are in 
good hands. Very good 
hands, in fact. Subscribers 
are assured of a first-class 
Security service, whatever 
their needs or the size of 
their premises, by an efficient 
and painstaking Control 
organisation and well- 
trained, alert Security 
Officers. 

Reassurance is written into 
every agreement—an 
insurance indemnity of 
£250,000 covers every FGS 
Security Officer. 

Assurance is made doubly 
sure by FGS, the most 
efficient Security service 

in Great Britain. 


DIGBETH, BIRMINGHAM 5 


Midland 7610, 3427 


SUNLIGHT HOUSE, QUAY STREET, 
MANCHESTER 3 


1-9 RIGBY STREET, LIVERPOOL, 3 
11-19 WINE STREET, BRISTOL 
49 QUEEN STREET, GLASGOW C.2 


Deansgate 6811 
Central 7181 
Bristol 26794 
City 5168 
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CRIME PREVENTION NEWS 





ESSEX DEVELOPMENTS 


Be New Town Exhibition 


Planned 

Designed to publicize crime pre- 
vention and fire and accident precau- 
tions in factories, offices, and the 
home, a comprehensive exhibition is 
being organised by Essex Consta- 
bulary at Harlow with the co-opera- 
tion of the town’s Development 
Corporation. It is planned for the 
five days from Tuesday, 22nd March, 
and is expected to be one of the 
largest of its kind ever held. 

Admission will be free to the 
public. It is hoped to have film shows 
and lectures to specially invited 
audiences. The organisation is in the 
hands of the county’s C.1.D., which 
is looking forward to gaining wide- 
spread support from the whole area 
around Harlow. 


2. *‘Weapons”’ Handed In 


The appeal made especially to 


young people to hand in all types of 


offensive instruments has met with a 
good response. Chief Superintendent 
Ernest Barkway is pleased with the 
way both young people and parents 
have taken advantage of his offer 
that no questions would be asked and 
no police action taken. 

The weapons have ranged over the 
usual types. In one case four youths 
surrendered a variety of coshes, 
knives, and belts. Since the appeal 
was made two months ago, there has 
not been one case in Essex involving 


jects. 


WORLD CRIME CONGRESS IN LONDON 


The British Government will be 
host to the Second United Nations 
Congress on crime prevention and 
the treatment of offenders, which 
will be held in London next August. 

In December, 1950, the U.N. 
General Assembly provided for the 
convening every five years of an 
international congress on these sub- 
The first was at Geneva in 
1955. 

Members 

The congress will comprise three 
categories of participants: 

(1) Members officially appointed 
by Governments, who are 
experts in the field of crime 
prevention. 

Representatives of specialized 
agencies and of non-govern- 
mental organisations interested 
in social defence matters. 
Individual participants having 
a direct interest in the subjects 
(e.g. police, court officials, 
justices and educationists). 


(2) 


ws) 
~— 


Programme 
Members will take for study the 


whole range of crime prevention 
including: 


Prevention of different types of 
criminality resulting from social 





the carrying by a youth of an offensive 

weapon. Those who have given in 

their weapons have also kept out of - 
trouble. 


Crime Prevention 


changes: special police services for 
the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency and the origin of this type of 
crime; short-term imprisonment: 
the treatment of prisoners. 

There will be film showings and 
visits to institutions. 

Persons interested in participating 
in the congress should apply for 
registration cards not later than 29th 
February to: The Chief of the 
Section of Social Defence, United 
Nations Headquarters, New York. 





SCOTTISH MEASURES 
A co-operative effort was arranged 
for the Christmas holiday period by 
Chief Constables in Scotland. They 
held a publicity campaign to en- 
courage crime prevention. Christmas 
cards saying * Don’t play Santa to 
the thief ** were placed on the wind- 
screens of parked cars in many cities. 
Posters reading “Let Santa be 
your only intruder this Christmas * 
were distributed all over the country. 
Employers are to receive a leaflet 
warning them about the dangers of 
sending messengers to the banks with 
sums of money and householders are 
being given handbills on crime 


i 


prevention. 


Below: a two-coloured handbill which 
formed part of the range of publicity 
material used in the Scottish campaign. 
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ARE YOU HELPING TO PREVENT CRIME? 


BLock Your Windows, Lock Your Door 
That is Quite a Simple Chore 

if You Make Your House Secure 
You Will Foil the Evil-Doer 


iS YOUR HOUSE SECURE 
AGAINST THE CRIMINAL? 


THE POLICE WILL GIVE YOU ADVICE 
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Technical Information 





New Protective Grille 
The Rely-a-Bell Burglar & Fire 


Alarm Co., Ltd., has added another 


grille to the already wide range of 
collapsible grilles supplied by the 
firm. This takes the form of a 
Portcullis grille of clean and attrac- 
tive appearance manufactured in 
mild steel and intended primarily 
for exterior use. 

The distance 
diameter tube, and 


pieces are of }° 


the grille is 


designed to form a mesh aperture of 


i x 23". The guides are of mild 
steel Box Channel section 1}" x 1}” 
making a light but strong side sup- 
port. 

Locking is by 5 lever deal lock 
with hardened steel pins inserted in 
the bolt, these being set at a con- 
venient height from the ground. 
The grille operates on a_ spring 
loaded roller. 

The firm also announces the 
development of a wicket gate, by 


which it is hoped to cover spans of 


up to 18° 0° in width, operating the 
grille by geared winch or electric 
motor. 

Full details of these devices can be 
obtained from the head office at 
54. Wilson Street, London, E.C.2. 








Long Range Ray Protection 

An infra-red ray detector which is 
said to be specially designed for the 
protection of large indoor or outdoor 
sites such as Service and industrial 
depots, stores, aerodromes, and de- 
fence works, or small premises such 
as banks, is now available from 
British Central Electrical Co. Ltd. 
of 6, Rosebery Avenue, London. 
Ba..s. 

The set, which is called the 
Briticent DT4, comprises three units: 
a camera projector with a high-speed 


A general view 
of the Rely-a- 
Bell Company's 
attractive and 
successful 
stand at the 
Building Ex- 
hibition recently 
held in London. 











Left: the Briticent camera 
projector, and above the 
Photo-electric receiver. 


rotating shutter producing the light 
beam: a photo-electric receiver; and 
the detector contactor. The beam 
is modulated (or flickered) 700 times 
a second, and the receiver operates 
on a circuit tuned to the same 
frequency which prevents extraneous 
interference by weather or artificial 
lighting conditions. Warning of 
intrusion is given up to 550 yards. 





LORRY SECURITY 
DEMONSTRATION 

The campaign initiated by the 
Vehicles’ Security Committee of the 
Road Haulage Association was taken 
a stage further last month with a 
demonstration of protection devices 
in London. 

The Metropolitan Police were 
represented by Chief Superintendent 
E. Daws of the Research and Planning 
Branch, and Detective Chief Inspector 
W. Law. Other members on the 
committee represent transport and 
insurance organisations. 

Security Products Manufacturing 
Co. Ltd. of 44, Tottenham Court 
Road, London, demonstrated their 
* Carguard ” ignition cut-out, door 
lock, and alarm. 





West of England Crime Squad 


A crime investigation squad has 
been established for the West of 
England with headquarters in Bristol. 
The Forces co-operating in its forma- 
tion are Bristol, Bath, Gloucester- 
shire and Somerset. Experienced 
C.1.D. officers from these Forces will 
cover crimes of all types and will be 
equipped for high mobility. 
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Fire Lessons of 1959 


COMBUSTIBLE LININGS PERIL: SEPARATION AND PROTECTION 


By N. C. Strother Smith 


Director, Fire Offices’ Committee Fire Protection Association 


O those engaged in fire prevention 

and fire protection the fire record 
of 1959 must be disheartening in 
the extreme. The total fire losses 
have exceeded by half the largest 
total ever reached before. The 
number of large fires was greater 
than in any previous year and the 
year also saw the largest single loss 
in any one fire. The estimated 
direct damage done by fire has more- 
over risen from under £25,000,000 
in 1958 to over £40,000,000 in 1959. 
Yet, paradoxically enough, large 


fires are in themselves advocates of 


fire protection and 1959, we hope, 
will strengthen the arm of all those 
responsible for raising the standard 
of fire protection. 

Even so, human nature is inclined 
to be perverse in matters such as 
this and the story is told, not 
infrequently, of managements who 
have reconstructed their premises 
after a fire adopting the same forms 
of construction and the same methods 
that have led to the fire itself ! 


Memories are short and lessons of 


recent fires are soon _ forgotten. 
In industry and commerce generally 
there is both still too much reluctance 
to take essential precautions and 
still too little appreciation of the 
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risks; and the effectiveness of well- 
established systems of protection 
against them are not yet widely 
or properly understood by probably 
the majority of firms and manage- 
ments. 


Combustible Materials 
Thus the dangers of open-plan 


factory construction were amply 
demonstrated in the massive fire 


which was suffered by the General 
Motors Corporation in America 
in 1953 and again at the Jaguar 
car factory in 1957. And yet in 
1959 no less than four really serious 
fires occurred in greatly similar 
circumstances, causing an aggregate 
of about £7,000,000 of damage. 
The dangers of this open-plan type 
of factory construction are appreci- 
ably aggravated in many cases by 
the materials used in the construction 
and in particular by the materials 
used for thermal insulation. 

As an example, at the Rolls- 
Royce Factory in _ Leicestershire, 
where damage worth £3,000,000 was 


done. the roof was constructed of 


bitumen-covered corrugated metal 
with a combustible lining and an 
intervening air space, so that fire 
spread extremely rapidly throughout 


The blaze last 
June ata 
Wallasey 
grain Storage: 
one of the 
worst ware- 
1959. The 
damage came 
to £370,000. 


house fires of 


the whole building. At a motor 
car works in Oxford, where a fire 
occurred in January, the fire was 
enabled to spread between a bitumen- 
covered corrugated sheet roof and 
a soft fibre insulating lining. In this 
case, however, the lining was faced 
on the underside only with asbestos 
paper but, nevertheless, fire spread * 
in the cavity above the lining and 
created difficult conditions for the 
firemen. 

The presence of a combustible 
lining does not of course in itself 
lead necessarily to rapid and ex- 
tensive spread of fire. In the case 
of the extensive blaze at the works 
of the Rootes Company near Coven- 
try there was no such lining, yet 
about £2,000,000 worth of damage 
was done when fire spread rapidly 
throughout a large area of the factory. 
Here, however, a_ bitumen-covered 
corrugated sheet roof was again 
involved. It is to be noted, that at 
the A.V. Roe aircraft plant in 
Lancashire the same chain of events 
was recently repeated although here 
also there was no combustible lining. 

But while fire can therefore spread 
rapidly in the absence of a lining 
there is no doubt that a readily 
combustible lining, such as is so 
often used for thermal insulation, 
increases the speed of spread and 
adds markedly to the difficulties of 
the fire fighters. 


Distribution of Fires 

It would be tempting to blame the 
year’s bad fire record on the long 
dry summer, which we have enjoyed 
for the first time for so many years, 
but the facts do not support such 
a view. The trend of heavy damage 
started in the early part of the year 
and continued almost unabated to 
the very end, irrespective of weather 
conditions. In any case the distribu- 
tion of fires among spheres of 
industry is the all-important point 
on which to focus attention. The 
motor and aircraft industries especi- 
ally stand out but they are not alone 
in the misfortunes which they have 
suffered, and other types of engineer- 
ing works can be grouped with them. 
The manufacture of textiles is 
13 








very susceptible to the outbreak and 
rapid spread of fire and last year 


they did not escape lightly. Some 


10 fires in the textile industry 
caused about £2,500,000 worth of 
damage. 


Department stores equally were 
in the news in 1959; first when two 
big stores at Ilford were destroyed 
by the same fire in March, causing 
damage of just short of £1,000,000: 
and in August when a large store in 
Limerick was destroyed by fire 
resulting in a loss of £500,000. The 
possible dangers of this category 
of building apply no less to ware- 
houses. Fires in them frequently 
lead to extensive damage and in 1959 


there were six fires, each of over 
£100,000. In the paper and printing 


industry where large stocks of 
material are usually stored there 
were four similar fires. At one, 


involving the premises in London 
of a manufacturing stationers the 
damage amounted to £350,000 
besides introducing risks to neigh-. 
bouring property. 


Stores and Factories 


Department stores have much in 
common with the character of 
engineering works, and in particular 
with automobile factories, in that 
freedom of movement through the 
store and the factory is desirable. 
The proprietors of department stores 
like to see easy communication 
between one department or floor 
and another. Yet in stores and 
factories alike much more fire separa- 
tion is possible, without interference 
with the freedom of movement of 
work and customers, than manage- 
ments are prepared to admit. Never- 
theless, it should be pointed out 
that, especially in stores, manage- 
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One of last year’s 
numerous textile 
fires: losses at 
this Barnoldswick 
mill reached 
£363,000. 


ments have a heavy responsibility 
for the safety of the public and 
without doubt there are many stores 
in daily use in which calamity would 
swiftly follow the outbreak of fire. 


Rate of Casualties 
Deaths by fire year by year have 
remained reasonably constant around 
600 or 700. By far the largest pro- 
portion of them have occurred in the 


home where clothing has been 
ignited by the unguarded fire or 
some other source of ignition. On 


the other hand, monetary fire losses 
have made a_ spectacular jump 
without any obvious reason. It is 
thus imperative that complacency 


should not allow a similar rise in 
fire casualties. 
The Factories Act of 1959, the 


year’s notable event on the credit 
side of fire prevention, will, we hope, 
go far to prevent such a calamity as 
far as factories are concerned. But 
no such adequate safeguard exists in 
many other types of occupancy. 
Department stores are not the only 
places where many lives are at risk. 
There are many buildings not covered 
by the Factories Act where employees 
may be exposed to serious fire risks. 
Some are covered by other Acts 
but not all. And in any event the 
laws are not invariably as precise 
as they might be to ensure adequate 
immunity from danger for the 
occupants of buildings. 


The Solution is Present 


What do the fires of 1959 teach 
us in respect of fire protection ? 
The answer is—/ittle or nothing that 
is new. There can be no doubt that 
most of the large fires would have 
been small ones if adequate fire 





separation could have been in- 
corporated in the construction of the 
buildings affected. This needs no 
explanation. But where free circula- 
tion and movement throughout a 
building is insisted upon, that same 
freedom must not be granted to fire. 
Itcan be prevented ; automatic sprink- 
ler installations should be the first 
consideration ;—after this automatic 
alarms connected to the fire brigade 
and automatic self closing doors in 
fire separating walls and at the head 
of stairs should be considered. 

In short, fire separation combined 
with automatic protection” is the 
infallible solution to the problem 
of fire, and will not only curtail the 
monetary losses and consequent dis- 
location of production, but will provide 
the safety essential to the occupants 
of the building. 


The fires of 1959 have proved 
these facts over and over again. 


That may seem a simple point to 
make. But it needs to be brought 
home to security and fire officers, and 
to their managements, by constant 
reiteration and education. Progress 
may appear to be slow—but it is 
cumulative. Gradually we shall 
produce the right attitude and care 
throughout industry and those who 
serve its needs. 


RANGE OF 
OCCUPANCIES 


The following list indicates how 
fire danger affects a// sections of 
industry. If your own type of factory 
is included, obtain proper advice now 
and gain from experience. If it is 
not, still check on your precautions 
before it is too late. 

Fires in 1959 causing direct fire 
damage exceeding £100,000 occurred 
in: 

Motor car and aircraft works: 
metal goods manufacturers: steel- 
works; lace factories: cotton mills: 
wool dye works: synthetic fibre 
manufacturers; tannery; glass fac- 
tories: furniture factory; railway 
sleeper processing works: printers: 
manufacturing stationers; waxed 
paper manufacturers; soap manu- 
facturers: cardboard box manufac- 
turers; milk food factory store: 
department stores and shops: ware- 
houses—for cotton goods, grain, 
carpets, toys and fancy goods, 
electrical goods, boots and shoes, 
motor vehicle spare parts and access- 
Ories; jetty; and seaside resort pier. 
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Plans for 1960 


N the last issue of the Security Gazette our monthly 

contribution of news was headed * In Retrospect,’ and 
the contents of that article recalled a year of achievement 
and steady progress in our prime task of establishing 
and building up the Association in all parts of the 
British Isles. 

This month’s contribution will be published in the 
first month of a New Year and it will also appear in the 
first number of a new volume of the Gazette. These 
two facts alone are sufficient in our view to justify a 
note of optimism and hope in our remarks and, facing the 
coming year with humble yet firm confidence, we think 
we can do no better than to commend to all members 
of the Industrial Security Profession wherever they may 
be the words of the Associate Editor of the Securit 
Gazette, Sir Ronald Howe, C.V.O., M.C. Writing in 
the last issue under the heading * The Turning Point.’ he 
used these words about the Industrial Police and 
Security Profession: 

“It is a young movement in this country but, in 

co-operation with our friends the Industrial Police 

Association, we shall do our best to develop it. We 

think there is a very great future.” 


DEVELOPING MEMBERSHIP 


Last month’s news concerned itself with what the 
Association had achieved so far since its establishment 
in July, 1958. We think it is appropriate in this issue to 
say something of what we hope to do during 1960, but 
before doing so could we once again take the opportunity 
of appealing to all those engaged in the profession and 
who are not yet members of the Association to join us 
and give us their support in achieving our aims and 
objects. Those members of the profession who are 
giving voluntarily their valuable services to help to build 
up and improve it are surely deserving of your support, 
and we hope that 1960 membership figures will reflect 
more convincingly the desire of all concerned to improve 


the professional status and the individual efficiency of 


the security officer. 
Our first and most important task this year will be to 
continue our efforts to establish more regional branches 
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of the Association, as only in this way can the many 
advantages which the Association provides be made 
available to the industrial policeman. 


APPLICATION FOR COURSES 

Training courses will be continued and it is hoped to 
hold four more four-day courses in Birmingham during 
the year. The first will be held in March. The list of 
applications for vacancies on this course is growing 
rapidly, so members who are desirous of attending this 
or any future course are advised to make early application 
for a vacancy. During 1960 it is hoped to arrange for a 
series of specialised lectures to be given by experts on 
subjects of interest and value to security officers. Details 
of these will be announced shortly. 

Attention will also be given to continuing and im- 
proving our personal advisory service, the task of pro- 
viding books and articles of value to the security profes- 
sion, and our enquiries into the possibility of setting up 
a sound Benevolent Fund capable of assisting members 
or their dependants in time of need. 

With your help we can make 1960 the year in which the 
Industrial Police Association becomes established on a 
countrywide basis and with a National Council elected 
to co-ordinate the interests of the security profession. 


TV PUBLICITY FOR INDUSTRIAL 
POLICE 


Mention of the Standard Motor Company tyres theft 
case (reported on the court page) on the B.B.C. Midland 
Television News last month led to commendation of the 
work of the Industrial Police Association in the Midlands 
area. The item was followed by a short talk by an 
industrial correspondent which reviewed factory security 
in the area and introduced the Association’s valuable 
work in improving the efficiency of industrial policemen 
specially through its training courses. Examples of the 
syllabus covered were given to viewers. 





Security Officers’ Pay Scales 
On page 377 of our November issue we quoted figures 
for the pay of security officers in Government Service. 
The Ministry of Aviation has asked us to point out that 
the current scales (male, national) of security officers in 
the Ministry are as follows : 


Senior security officer £1445 . 50 — £1645 


Security officer, Grade 1... £1200» 40 — £1240 « 45 
£1285 x 50 — £1380 

Security officer. Grade II]... £935 50 £985.40 — 
£1025 x 35 — £1060 « 40 — 
£1100. 45 — £1165 


Mullard First Aid Training 

Seven members of the Security Department at 
Mullard’s Television Tube Factory, Simonstone, Burnley, 
Lancashire, recently attended the first course of lectures 
for Security Officers in First Aid. The class was 
arranged in conjunction with the Works Doctor, and the 
local St. John Ambulance Brigade. 

The examination was held on Tuesday, 15th December, 
and all the trainees qualified for certificates, vouchers, or 
labels, according to their previous qualification. 

Further courses are being arranged which the 
remainder of the staff will attend. until all have qualified 
in First Aid. 


— 
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CRIME REVIEW 


The last month of the year ended with incidents which showed above 


all the coolly calculated risks taken by the modern criminal. 


A raid 


in busy Fleet Street offices, the ambush of a bullion van, and a post 
office trick made the headlines. In general, however, the lull in major 
hauls seems to be continuing, though street attacks remain a threat to 


the ordinary public. 


DARING FLEET STREET RAID 
£24,000 Safe Haul 


A particularly cool and audacious 
raid at Carmelite House, London, 
the offices of Associated Newspapers, 
on the evening of 2nd December 


gained for the thieves a haul of 


£24,000 made up in 
packets. 

The surprising point was that the 
gang operated whilst the building 
was staffed for the production of the 
Daily Sketch. The cash had been 
prepared for payment of employees 
of the Sketch and Evening News. 


1.400 wage 


No one spotted the gang as it 
went up to the accountants’ depart- 
ment on the fourth floor and opened 
the door with skeleton keys. Gelig- 
nite was placed against the lock of a 
safe and the lock was neatly blown 
away. There was no other damage 
and no one heard a noise. 

Discovery of the theft was made 
at about 11.15 p.m. 

* It was a real expert job,” said a 
spokesman for the firm. ‘It must 
have happened only a short while 
before it was discovered.” 





BULLION VAN ATTACK 
£13,000 Lost 


A well-planned ambush by a gang 
using two cars against a bullion van 
belonging to Englehard Industries, 
Ltd.. near the firm’s works in 
South-East London, on 10th Decem- 
ber, led to the loss of two cases 
containing platinum and gold dust, 
and wage packets in a bag, the whole 
valued at some £13,000. 

The van was returning to the 
works from the head office in High 
Holborn. In a lane leading to the 
gates it was stopped by a car in its 
path. The driver later said: * The 
van was surrounded by men. Two 
big hands in woollen gloves came 
through the window and seized my 
throat. I tried to struggle, and the 
man who was holding me said * Stay 
sull or else. I felt his thumb 
tighten on my windpipe. It seemed 
only seconds before they all dashed 
off.” 

The van guard, aged 18, stated: 
“There were four or five men. 
Someone grabbed me round the 
neck. I pushed him away, reached 
across the cab, and pulled the alarm 
which sounds a hooter.” Before 
help could come the gang escaped 
in the second car. 

The firm has suffered a similar loss 
previously. In October, 1957, it is 
reported, a van driven by the same 
driver was rammed and two cases of 
gold and silver taken. 
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QUICK SEIZURE OF 
£15,000 FURS 


In what seems to have been a 
carefully arranged raid, a gang stole 
furs worth £15,000 from a shop in 
Mayfair, London, last month. They 
broke through the plate glass win- 
dows of Henry Pulver, Ltd., in South 
Molton Street, early in the day and 
whilst the alarms were actually 
ringing grabbed the furs from ward- 
robes and escaped. A passer-by was 
reported to have dialled 999 but the 


whole incident was over in seconds. 





ATTEMPT ON OFFICE 
Locked Doors Foil Gang 


A Ministry of Civil Aviation 
accounts office at a stores depot in 
Hayes, Middlesex, was one target last 
month for a wage grab. Just after 
the cashier had returned from the 
bank and was engaged with the staff 
in making up pay packets, a gang 
of three men, one armed, drove in 
through the gates of the store. Two 
of them left the car and tried the 
doors of the office, to find them 
locked. The cashier reported later 
that he looked through the small 
observation window “ and found an 
automatic pistol a few inches away 
from my nose”. He shouted a 
warning and the gang escaped 
through the gates. 





G.P.O. Incidents 





A £9,000 HOAX 

Dressed in a postman’s uniform 
and using a red van very similar to 
the official design, a man called at 
the post office at The Lawn, Shep- 
herd’s Bush Green, London, on 
3rd December and walked out with 
three mail-bags containing £9,000. 

Just after 4 p.m., the time when 
mail is normally collected, and at a 
moment when the staff were expecting 
a postman to pick up the bags, he 
parked the van outside, asked for the 
bags, signed for them, and left. 
The mistake was discovered only 
when the genuine postman arrived. 


ENTRY BY SKYLIGHT 
Safe Blown 

In a raid, remarkable for the fact 
that it was partly watched by staff 
members of a nearby hotel, two men 
broke into the General Post Office at 
Stratford-upon-Avon on 7th Decem- 
ber through a skylight, blew the safe, 
and escaped with stamps, orders, and 
cash to the value of £6,880. Of this, 
only £63 was in money. 

A man and wife at the hotel were 
roused in the night by the noise of 
the explosion and saw movements 
in the post office, and a box being 
carried out to a Jaguar car. Accord- 
ing to reports, the husband challenged 
the men, decided something was 
wrong, and called the police. 


£2,000 SAFE ATTACK 

A gelignite gang blew two safes 
at Nicholson’s, Ltd., a drapery store 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, on 
18th December, and got away with 
£2,000. A third safe was missed on 
another floor. 

Using a stolen van, the gang drove 
with the equipment into Paternoster 
Row at the back of the five-storey 
store. Then they broke open the 
sliding grille gate of Manfield and 
Sons, a shoe shop next door, and 
took a lift to the top floor. There 
they smashed the padlock and chain 
of a door leading to the roof. They 
went across the roof and climbed a 
fire escape ladder leading to a 
trap-door on the roof of the store. 
They forced the door and climbed 
down. 

City of London detectives believe 
it was the same gang who has carried 
out three raids on shops in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard in the past year. 
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Street Attacks 


CHAINED BAG FOILS 
GANG 


Early last month three bandits, 
using a Jaguar car, rammed a taxi 
which was carrying two Midland 
Bank employees and £5,000 in cash 
to the South Lambeth railway goods 
depot at Nine Elms, London. They 
smashed the windows and were said 
to have flung pepper in the driver's 
eyes. 

But they failed for two reasons: 
one of the employees managed to 
panic them by blowing his whistle: 
and the cash was contained in a 
bag which was chained to the taxi 





door. The gang escaped in a second 
car. 

This attack recalls a similar in- 
cident at Maida Vale (Gazette: 


October, 1959) when a * ram-gang ” 
succeeded in escaping with £7,000. 


RETURNING FROM 
BANK 


An accountant, accompanied by a 
woman wages clerk, was knocked to 
the ground in a busy street in Batter- 
sea on 18th December while he was 
returning from the bank with £1,000 
in wages. The two attackers snatched 
the canvas bag from him and escaped 
in a waiting car. The money 
belonged to Morris Charkham, Ltd., 
bedding manufacturers. 


Juvenile Robbed of £700 


A butcher’s assistant, aged 19, 
but well-built, was coshed at Beeston, 
Notts. recently and robbed of a bag 
containing £712. Apparently he had 
the regular job of taking the shop 
money to the local bank, about 
150 yards away. But after the 
incident, of which there seem to have 
been no witnesses, he was found in 
an alley near the bank and had to be 
taken to hospital. 


80-year-old Loses £600 

Two thieves attacked a man aged 
80 at South Norwood, London, on 
7th December and grabbed a bag 
containing £600 which he was taking 
to the bank a short distance away. 
He had just left the offices of a 
bakery firm. The men escaped in a 
waiting van. 

£900 in Case 

A Sheffield newsagent was attacked 
and robbed of an attaché case con- 
taining about £900 while on his way 
to his shop on 14th December. The 
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attack took place in Talbot Street, 
near his shop. As he was struck on 
the head he fell on the case. He was 
struck again, and the case grabbed 
from him. 


GIRLS LOSE £200 

Two telephone operator girls were 
waylaid and robbed of £200 wages in 
High-Road, North Finchley, on 18th 
December. They were about to 
enter the Hillside Telephone Ex- 
change bringing the money from the 
bank when two men leapt at them, 
grabbed the money bag, and jumped 
into a car. 


RAIDER HID IN CAR 


The manager of the Army and 
Navy Stores in London’ Road, 
Barking, was attacked in an unex- 
pected way on 12th December, and 
robbed of £500 he was taking to the 
bank. As he prepared to drive 
away his car, parked on waste 
ground nearby, he was hit on the 
head with a starting handle by a man 
who had hidden in the back seat. 
The robber tied his hands with his 
own tie and escaped. The manager 
required hospital treatment. 





Forced to Give Up Keys 

A second manager—of the Wat- 
ford Co-operative Society shop in 
Northolt Road, South Harrow— 
was attacked by three men on the 
same day, as he was leaving. They 
tied him up in the shop, threatened 
him, took the keys of the safe, and 
escaped with about £200. 


Keys to Jewellers Taken 


On the previous day, the 11th, the 
manageress, aged 24, of S. & D. 
Mallack, jewellers, was attacked 
when she answered the door of her 
flat in Kentish Town, London. Two 
men stayed with her whilst two 
others took her keys and opened the 
shop and safe. The gang had a 
haul of some £3,000 in jewellery, 
watches, and cash. 


Postman Robbed 

A postman delivering letters at 
Craigmuschat Quarry, Gourock, 
early on 11th December, was attacked 
and robbed of a postal packet con- 
taining £200, the wages of men 
employed at the quarry. 

He had just entered the quarry 
grounds when he was attacked by a 
youth, who grabbed the letter, threw 
the postman to the ground and ran 
away. 


£2,000 WAGES HAUL 

Four masked men succeeded in 
attacking three employees’ of 
Lambeth Borough Council at Cam- 
berwell on 22nd December and 
escaping with £2,000 in wages. 
They drew up in a van as the 
employees’ car made its first stop, 
grabbed the cash, and made off. 





LORRY RAIDS 


The drivers of two lorries, each 
carrying metal valued at £5,000, 
were ambushed by a gang near Dun- 
stable, Beds.. on 8th December, 
taken 30 miles to Epping Forest, and 
then released. 

According to reports, the lorries 
had been loaded with 11 tons of 
aluminium and five tons of brass, 
gun metal, and aluminium at Ealing 
for taking to Birmingham. The 
drivers were stopped by a car on 
Watling Street and taken from the 
cabs by a gang. The lorries, with 
12 tons missing of the 16 tons’ load, 
were later found in Canning Town. 


Guard in Back 

Two men who stole a British Road 
Services lorry loaded with cigarettes 
and tobacco valued at £2,000 on 9th 
December, drove off with the guard 
in the back. It had been parked in 
Amhurst Road, Hackney, while the 
driver went into a shop. 

The thieves jumped into the cab 
while the guard was preparing cartons 
for unloading. He hammered at the 
back of the cab to get the men to 
stop but they took no notice. At 
Sandringham Road, Hackney, the 
vehicle was forced to stop in a traffic 
block. The guard jumped out but 
before he could get help the traffic 
started moving again and the lorry 
drove away. It was later found 
abandoned, with the load missing. 





Night Watchman’s Struggle 


Mr. Robert Maxwell, aged 62, a 
night watchman employed at the 
premises of the Greenham Plant 
Hire Company in London Road, 
Isleworth, Middlesex, successfully 
beat off an attack by a young man 
he found in the works on the night 
of 21st December. Mr. Maxwell 
said later, ** | grabbed the youth, who 
had long sideboards and tried to 
overpower him, but | was hampered 
by the time check clock | was 
carrying and didn’t want to smash 
it. He got away but I gave him as 
good as I got.” 
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ROYAL 


HE Prime Minister announced to 

the House of Commons on 1l6th 
December that the Queen had 
approved the setting up of a Royal 
Commission on the Police, as pro- 
posed by the Home Secretary in the 
course of debates in the House in 
November. 

The chairman of the Commission 
will be Sir Henry Willink, P.C.., 
Q.C., Master of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, a former 
Health and a Bencher of the Middle 
Temple. He was chairman of the 
Royal Commission on Betting set 
up in 1949. 

The terms of reference announced 
by the Prime Minister are: 

To review the constitutional posi- 
tion of the police throughout Great 
Britain, the arrangements for their 
control and administration, and, in 
particular, to consider 


local police authorities: 


2. The status and accountability of 


COMMISSION 


4. The 


Minister of 


|. The constitution and functions of 


members of police forces, includ- 
ing chief officers of police: 
The relationship of the 


‘ae 


pol ice 


with the public and the means of 


ensuring that complaints by the 

public against the police are 

effectively dealt with, and 

broad principles which 
should govern the remuneration 
of the constable, having regard to 
the nature and extent of police 
duties and responsibilities and the 
need to attract and retain an 
adequate number of recruits with 
the proper qualifications. 

On behalf of the Opposition, 
Mr. Gordon Walker welcomed the 
announcement and expressed the 
hope that the Commission’s work 
would lead to 


good relations between public and 


police. 

In reply to questions, the Prime 
Minister said that “status and 
accountability would cover the 


specific right of Parliament to raise 


the consolidation of 





ON POLICE 


Prime Minister on its Scope 


matters concerning provincial police 
forces. In regard to another matter, 
the taking of statements by the police 
from people detained but not charged, 
he did not think the terms of 
reference, however wide, covered 
police powers and procedure. This 
was rather a specialised subject, on 
which a Royal Commission had 
reported in 1929. But what he 
thought Mr. Gordon Walker had in 
mind ** in the broad sense * could be 
brought in. 

The Prime Minister promised to 
take note of the request that there 
should be an interim report on the 
broad question of police pay, so that 
it was not held up pending con- 
sideration of other matters. 

It rested rather with the Chairman 
of the Commission, but = Mr. 
Macmillan thought it a valuable 
suggestion, and it might well be that 
the Commission would think it 
possible to divide their work in such 
a way. 
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SPARK LIKELY CAUSE OF FACTORY FIRE 
£90,000 Damage to Rubber Works 


A serious fire which broke out at 
the factory of the British Tyre and 
Rubber Company in Derby Road, 
Burton-upon-Trent, during the even- 
ing of 23¢d November was probably 
caused by a spark from a locomotive 
igniting ventilation louvres made of 
timber. 

This was the conclusion reached by 
the Burton-upon-Trent Fire Brigade 
in conjunction with the police. The 
damage is estimated at £90,000. 

A report now received from Chief 
Fire Officer R. C. Elliott, B.E.M., 
M.1.Fire.E., states: 

Phe fire was discovered at approxi- 
mately 20.45 hours by the night 
watchman on patrol, who imme- 
diately called the night maintenance 
engineer, and then called the fire 
brigade, control receiving the mes- 
sage at 20.48 hours. 

The first attendance. consisting of 
one P.E., one Wr. T. and one T.L.. 
Was immediately despatched in charge 
of Deputy Chief Fire Officer G. W. 
Child. This was followed almost 
immediately by one S.P. manned by 
retained personnel. The Chief Fire 
Officer, who was attending the 
Annual Dinner of the Brigade Small 
Bore Rifle Club. was informed at 
20.49 hours and went on immediately. 

the premises involved consisted of 
a continuous range of single storey 
buildings approximately 600 ft. by 
250 ft. Upon arrival the first 
iitendance found that a severe fire 
had already involved the Mill Room 
Section of the buildings, and had 
already broken through the roof of 
two bays. One jet was already in 
use from a works private hydrant 
manned by B.T.R. employees. Jets 
were quickly got to work from street 
hydrants, and open water supplies, 
and at 20.53 hours a message was 
sent making pumps 5. The additional 
two pumps were immediately sent 
on from the Burton Brigade and Ind 
Coopes Fire Brigade. 

The Chief Fire Officer arrived at 
20.57 hours and after a quick 
appreciation of the situation sent a 
message back at 21.02 making pumps 
10. These reinforcements were 
quickly obtained from Bass & Co., 
Burton - upon - Trent, Derbyshire 
County Council, Staffordshire 
County Council and Derby County 
Borough. The number of jets was 
increased to 12 (four roof jets and 
eight ground jets) and at 21.54 hours 
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the Chief Fire Officer was able to 
send a fire surrounded message. The 
fire had been contained within the 
Mill Room Section, and _ lateral 
spread was very small. The * Stop” 
was returned at 22.45 hours. The 
number of jets was gradually reduced, 
and all but one appliance had left 
the fireground by midnight. 
Roof Vented 

The damage was confined to the 
section in which the fire originated, 
and consisted of severe damage to 
approximately 80 ft. x 
roof area, and the contents imme- 
diately below. Firefighting was helped 
by the fact that the roof had vented 
before the arrival of the first atten- 
dance: this minimised the lateral 
spread below, despite the fact that 
there were large unprotected open- 





e 


200 ft. of 


A view of the B.T.R. engine room after the fire. 
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ings on the windward side of the 
mill room. Another feature which 
helped considerably was that the 
roof construction of all parts of the 


building North-east of the mill 
room changed from timber and 
slates to asbestos sheets on metal 
trusses. 


From a full investigation it was 
possible to eliminate with a fair 
degree of certainty the following 
possible causes: Arson or deliberate 
firing, smoking, heating appliances. 
electrical faults, manufacturing pro- 
cesses, and spontaneous combustion. 
A considerable amount of circum- 
stantial evidence was obtained to 
support the supposed cause of 
ignition of the ventilation louvres by 
a locomotive spark which was 
eventually returned. 
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15 PUMPS AT FURNITURE FACTORY 


Serious damage was caused by 
fire at a furniture manufacturer's 
premises near Bishopsgate, London, 
on the evening of 20th November. 
Part of the roof fell in and the 
building was badly affected. London 
Fire Brigade had to send 15 pumps, 
such was the intensity of the blaze. 
The cause is not known. 

A report from the Chief Officer, 
F. W. Delve, C.B.E., states: 

The building was of four floors 


and basement approximately 60 ft. 
by 30 ft. The basement and ground 
floors contained woodworking 
machinery and stored timber, furni- 
ture making was carried out on the 
first and second floors, and polishing 
and spraying on the third floor. 
Progress of Fight 

The initial call was received at 
20.46 hours and a predetermined first 
attendance of 3 pumping appliances 
and | turntable ladder was sent. 
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On arrival at the fire the officer in 
charge of the first attendance found 
that the fire had attained such a hold 
that he sent two radio messages for 
reinforcements which required the 
total attendance of 16 pumping 
appliances, 3 turntable ladders, 
emergency tenders, | hose lorry and 
1 control unit. The “fire sur- 
rounded * message was sent by the 
Chief Officer at 21.39 hours and the 
* stop ” message at 22.19 hours. 

When the brigade arrived the 
building was alight on all floors and 
the fire had also spread externally 
into the roof and upper floors of the 
adjoining premises at No. 17 Fort 
Street. The narrow width of Fort 
Street and the restricted access to 
the rear face of the building from 
Bishopsgate hampered operations 
but nevertheless jets were quickly 
brought to bear on the front and 
rear of the building and from the 
adjoining roofs where they dealt with 
the fire on the upper floors and also 
covered the exposed east and west 
side walls to prevent any further 
lateral spread. 

Conclusions 

The seat of the fire appeared to 

have been in the vicinity of a dust 


extraction plant in the glass-covered 
single storey extension on the north 
side of the ground floor. This 
opinion is based on the structural 
surface damage and colour of the 
brickwork of the internal walls and 
supporting pier in this area together 
with the fact that the timber ceiling 


joists above were the only part of 


the timber flooring to collapse. 
The rapidity of the upward spread 
of the fire was due to two factors: 

(a) external spread due to the glass 
of the extension breaking and the 
fire being drawn up the north wall 
and curling into the windows above 
and also into the rear of No. 17; 

(6) internal spread due to the open 
lift shaft against the south wall 
drawing the fire upwards to mush- 
room out on the upper floors. 





A. V. Roe Denial of Fires 


Following reports of further small 
fires at the A. V. Roe Chadderton 
aircraft factory on l6th and 17th 
December in electric motors, the 
company issued a statement on the 
18th denying that fires had occurred 
in any part of the factory on these 
dates. 





“In both cases local fire brigades 
were notified as a normal precaution 
following the discovery of a short 


circuit in an electric motor,” the 
company stated. 

“As a result of the first fire in 
October quite extensive damage 
occurred, and rebuilding is now going 
on. Inevitably this reconstruction 
work is causing heavy loading of 
electrical circuits. Incidents such as 
the two most recently reported are 
bound to occur. They are expected 
and are being guarded against. 

“ The fact that the Fire Services 
are notified of such incidents does 
not mean that there has been an 
actual outbreak of fire.” 





RECORD FIRE LOSSES 


It was stated last month by the 
British Insurance Association that 
the cost of fire damage in the United 
Kingdom in the first ten months of 
1959 already amounted to a record 
figure of nearly £40,000,000. 

This compares with the previous 
record fora whole year of £28,000,000 
in 1955. 





This modern age lives 


New methods, new materials, inevitably 
bring with them new hazards of fire. The 
torch of progress can turn in a moment 

to ravening, destroying flame. 

For nearly 40 years Foamite research and 
development have kept pace with the 
ever-changing, ever-growing demands of fire 
protection. There are Foamite appliances, 
extinguishers and chemicals for every need; 
institutional and 


industrial, commercial 
domestic. 


Foamite’s technical knowledge is at your 
service. You are invited to consult us on fire 
preveltion and control projects of a]l kinds. 


Foamite Ltd 


FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERS 
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WILLIAMS DEACON’S ROBBERY CASE 


Sentences of 14 years’ Imprisonment 


In July last year a car carrying 
£51,500 incash for Williams Deacon’s 
Bank was attacked at Sheffield and 
over £49,000 were stolen. (Report : 
Gazette, August). 

The case reached a conclusion at 
Sheffield Assizes on 24th November, 
when two men, Patrick Moore, aged 
38, a bookmaker’s assistant, of 
Cherbury Street, London, and 
Ronald Allington Strongman, aged 
32, a general dealer, of Lever Street, 
London, were sent to prison for 
14 years on charges of armed robbery 
and robbery with aggravation: and a 
third man, James William Jennings, 
aged 29, a barrow boy, of Sapperton 
Court, Gee Street, London, was sent 
to prison for five years on a charge of 
being an accessory before the fact. 
They had all pleaded not guilty. 


Judge’s Comments 

Saying he agreed with the jury’s 
verdict, Mr. Justice Thesiger gave a 
warning that the sentences were going 
to be heavy. “If you feel they are 
too great, as you might, you have the 
right of appeal’, he told the men. 

Corporal punisMment for crimes of 
violence had been abolished, he said. 
* | am afraid that the time has come 
when judges must use the powers 
they have been given by parliament 
and carry out the policy of longer 
sentences in order to deter people 
from committing crimes.” It was 
deliberate and well-planned robbery. 
Violence was actually used and about 
£50,000 free of Income Tax was in the 
possession of the gang. 

** The sentence I must pass” said 
the judge, ** must discourage people 
from playing for stakes as high as 
these and also deter young people 
from volunteering to execute jobs 
like this.” Jennings was on the fringe 
and was a sick man. 


Previous Convictions 

For the prosecution it was alleged 
during the case that the bank car was 
overtaken by a stolen Jaguar at 
10.15 a.m. on 8th July and forced to 
the road side. At least five men were 
stated to have rushed at it, smashed 
the windows, struck one of the 
occupants, stolen £49,500 in notes, 
leaving behind a smaller sum in 
silver, and to have made off in a van 
which had been hired in London by 
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Jennings. Jennings admitted hiring 
the van and said he believed it was to 
be used for stolen television sets. He 
had delivered the van to a man named 
Sheg, who had approached him in a 
public house, and to four other men. 
He would be able to recognise Sheg 
but not the others. 

A bank clerk in the car identified 
Strongman and a woman who saw 
the hold-up identified Moore as 
having driven the van. Both men 
put forward alibis: Moore said he 
was paying out bets in London at the 
time of the incident and Strongman 
said he was at a swimming pool in 
Brighton. 

Detective Chief Inspector Ivor 
Wells said all three men had previous 
convictions for dishonesty and all 


had at some time been Army 
deserters. They had all been to 
Borstal. 





Sequel to Stepney Hold-up 

The case was reported in our 
October issue of a bakery hold-up at 
Stepney when a group of customers 
were forced to hand over cash and 
personal property at knife point. 
Three young men appeared at the 
Old Bailey in December charged with 
robbery with violence. One aged 23 
was sentenced to 21 months im- 
prisonment, a second of the same age 
to 15 months, and the third, 24, was 
fined £20. 

Sir Gerald Dodson commented: 
* This was a drunken outburst of 
inexcusable dishonesty.” 





Store Detective Fined 

Mrs. Winifred Vera Langridge, 
aged 50, of Ashford, Middlesex, was 
fined £50 at Surrey Quarter Sessions 
at Kingston-on-Thames on 16th 
December for stealing from another 
store near where she worked. 

She pleaded guilty to four counts 
of theft involving a corset, mascara, 
a powder satchet, a box of talcum 
powder and a_ handbag worth 
£4 Os. 6d. Her pleas of not guilty to 
four other alleged thefts at the same 
store was accepted. 

At a previous hearing, a Kingston 
court was told that Mrs. Langridge 
was kept under observation by a 
store detective at Bentalls, Ltd., and 
the firm’s chief security officer said 
she admitted the thefts. 





CLEARED OF BULLION 
THEFT 


At the Old Bailey a_ shunter, 
Charles Richard Herbert, aged 24, 
of Chertsey Road, Feltham, was 
found not guilty of stealing £3,800 
worth of silver bullion while in 
transit on the railway and he was 
discharged. (Report: Gazette, Octo- 
ber.) 

Mr. Michael Corkery, prosecuting, 
said that on 8th September, £15,000 
worth of silver bullion was consigned 
from Ryde, Isle of Wight, to the 
Royal Mint in London. The bullion 
was put on the railway and the doors 
of the wagon were padlocked and 
sealed. The train arrived at the 
marshalling yard at Feltham on 
9th September. At that time there 
was nothing wrong with the con- 
tainer. 

Later the train left for Nine Elms, 
London, goods station and on arrival 
the doors of the container were wide 
open and the padlock had _ been 
broken. It was found that 38 bags 
of silver were missing. Police search- 
ing Feltham marshalling yard found 
four of the bags concealed under the 
earth near a sewage works. 

Herbert was one of the shunters 
on duty at Feltham yard at the time. 
When his car was searched fragments 
of red sealing wax similar to the 
sealing wax on the bags of silver were 
found in the boot of his car. 

Herbert, in evidence, denied having 
anything to do with the theft. He 
said he was resting in one of the 
wagons some of the time during a 
meal break when he was not in the 
canteen with some of the other 
shunters. His brother who was in 
business as a salesman borrowed his 
car on occasions and used it for 
storing articles which were bound 
with sealing wax. 





Robbery Faked 


A milk roundsman, aged 29, was 
fined £100 at Acton last month when 
he was said to have faked an assault 
and robbery on himself. 

The man, Frederick Cane, of 
Vicarage Road, Willesden, admitted 
stealing £20 belonging to his em- 
ployers, London Co-operative 
Society Ltd. 

(Continued overleaf ) 
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In the Courts—continued 


STANDARD CO. DRIVER 
STOLE TYRES 
12 Months Sentence 


Said to have admitted taking about 
1,000 tyres from his employers, the 
Standard Motor Co. Ltd., over the 
last three years, an internal test 
driver, James Bell, aged 38, was sent 
to prison for 12 months and fined 
£200 at Coventry Magistrates Court 
on 7th December. He pleaded guilty 
to four charges of stealing tyres 
worth £214 I4s. from the company. 

William David Cochrane, aged 49, 
an inspector, of 177, Bell Green Road, 
was fined a total of £40 after pleading 
guilty. to charges of receiving 


15 tyres from Bell, Knowing them to be 


two 


stolen. 
Walter 


29, Heddle 


Alexandet 
Grove, Coventry, a fitter, 
Was sent to prison fora total of 12 months 
for receiving 15 tyres from Bell, knowing 
them to be stolen, and for stealing a ca 
heater and blower set from 


the Standard 
Vlotor Co 


at a total of £23 12s. 


. and other accessories valued 


£30 a Week 





Mr. E. W. Wilson, prosecuting, 
said Bell was in a unique position, as 
he was able to leave the factory 
cars at any time of the day. He had 
taken tyres from a store, driven o 
with them in cars and left them with 
receivers 

Ihe offences came said 
vir. Wilson. when Cochrane wa 


by the police. 


questioned 

‘In a statement to the police Bell 
had said he made £30 a week out of 
stolen tyres.” 

All the 

women and 
continued. 

Both Cochrane and Hill made 
statements saying they had received 
tyres from Bell. 

All three defendants 
guilty to the offences. 


went on beet 
the statement 


money 


horses,” 


plead ed 





Robbery Faked”’—continued 


Det.-Sgt. Pierce Butler said Cane 
had stated that he had lost money on 
his round and decided to say he had 
been assaulted and robbed. The 
Statement continued: “I hit my 
own mouth and went to a house and 
complained of pains in my stomach 
and face.” 


” 


Hill, aged 33, of 


Messages of Christmas greetings 
Were sent by the Home Secretary, 
Mr. R. A. Butler, to the Police, the 
Fire Brigades, and members of the 
Prison Service. 

To the Police he said that 1959 had 
not been an easy year. ~ As ever, 
the demands on your patience and 
fortitude have been great, and | 
Welcome the opportunity of thank- 


FIRE PROTECTION IN 
BUILDINGS 


One-day Lectures 


Planned jointly by the Fire Protec- 
tion Association and the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, a 
course of lectures is being held on 
lire protection in building con- 
struction at the Institute’s premises, 
66 Portland Place. London. W.!. for 
the one day of 27th January. 

Admission, which is open to all 
interested in the theme, is by ticket, 
price ¢1.10s.. obtainable from the 

sistant Secretary of the R.I.B.A. 
it the above address. 

[hese lectures are the first step in 
i project to interest architects in 
fire protection principles. The lec- 
turers will be: 

L. Bird, Technical Research 
Officer of the Building Centre. 


| \. Ashton, of the Joint Fire 
Research Organisation. 
E. A. R. Hibbitt. Senior Fire 


P Officer of Manchester 
City Fire Brigade. 
S. D. Studd, Chief Building Sur- 


vevor, Manchester. 


rotection 





U.S. Fire Losses Lower 

Losses by fire damage in the 
United States. in contrast with 
figures in Britain, are below the 1958 
level. Figures for October, available 
from the National Bureau of Fire 
Underwriters, show a 
$71,160,000 against $83,027.000 in 
September this year and against 
$73,393,000 in October 1958. 

For the first 10 months of 1959, 
total fire losses in the United States 
amounted to $872,047,000. This is 


just over $12 million, or 1.4 per cent, 


less than in the corresponding 1958 
period. 


HOME SECRETARY'S GREETINGS _ | 


loss of 





ing you tor all the great work you 
have done,” Mr. Butler wrote 

The point he emphasised in his 
Message to the Fire Brigades was 
the strain occasioned by the dry 
summer in combating heath and 
grass fires,“ and | should like to pay 
tribute to the fine way in which all 
ranks of the Service responded to 
this task.” 


Gloucesiershire’s 
Public Liaison 

\ new policy of bringing in public 
support) for crime prevention = ts 
being implemented by Gloucester- 
shire Constabulary. Visits to the 
Information Room are to be en- 
couraged, with lectures to societies 
and public bodies. 

The Chief Constable, Mr. J. S. H. 
Gaskain, recently commented that 
the police had always been slow to 
their tront window. “It ts 
something We are not at all good at.” 
he stated. 


dress 





FLYING SQUAD’S 
PROPERTY HAUL 
Over the past year a strongroom 
at Scotland Yard has steadily been 
filled with property recovered by the 
Metropolitan Police’s Flying Squad 
50 officers operating under Detective 
Chief Superintendent Herbert Sparks. 
It is expected that the haul for 1959 
will amount to valuables worth 
£400,000, being based on a record of 
almost 1,600 arrests. These successes 
have led to congratulations from the 
Commissioner. 
[he property, which will eventually 
be restored to its owners, ranges over 


jewellery, carpets. typewriters, furs, 


washing machines and refrigerators. 
fountain pens, and cash. 





Certificates For Boys 

\ good form of public liaison is to 
be seen in a certificate which the 
Chief Constable of Bucks., Brigadier 
J. N. Cheney, has given to two boys 
aged 15 and 14. They hid in a ditch 
to watch two men they saw acting 
suspiciously near a_ building site. 
took the number of a van, and 
telephoned the police. As a result 
the men were picked up and stolen 
couplings recovered. 

The certificate records the Force's 
* sincere thanks.” 
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THE POLICEMAN AND THE TELEPHONE 


Parliament Voices its Concern 


| lr might be argued that there was something peculiarly 

British in the spectacle of Parliament, having opened 
its career deploring the increase of crime, pausing before 
its first adjourment to discuss in shocked tones the 
propriety of police measures taken in the course of 


suppressing it. For, although the now notorious 
Reading telephone incident was only remotely and 


initially concerned with crime investigation, the mere 
thought of the privacy of the telephone being violated was 
enough to send a shudder through the breasts of M.P.s, 
provoke a formidable spate of questions to the Home 
Secretary, indignant suggestions of breach of privilege 
against The Times, a probing debate in the Commons and 
fervent re-assurances by the Government that no new 
forms of telephone-tapping were in contemplation or 
would be countenanced. 


Listening-In Not Widespread 

The responsibility of the police in the matter of 
telephone-tapping—their * accountability” as it is ex- 
pressed in the House or their ability to justify it when 
practised—will be one of the questions to be discussed 
before the new Royal Commission. Meanwhile Mr. 
Butler has told the House that he can only act in accor- 
dance with the law as it stands and that it is fundamental 
in our constitution-that a Minister has no power to 
intervene in the day-to-day operations of the police, and 
in particular, in their method of detecting criminals, 
bringing blackmailers to justice and otherwise conducting 
criminal investigations. He assured M.P.s that he had no 
reason to think that there was widespread listening-in by 
the police. 


Unpleasant But Necessary 

* There are many methods of enquiry’, he added. 
‘such as overhearing conversations, reading a letter at 
the invitation of the recipient or, in a Shakespearean 
context, standing behind the arras—which may be dis- 
tasteful but which on occasions it might be necessary for 
the police to use in their constant battle against crime. | 
am aware of the crime wave and it would not be right for 
me to single out this particular method of investigation 
from others involving a disclosure by one party without 
the knowledge or consent of the other.” 

‘** However much hon. Members ask me, I cannot see 
that it would be practicable to prohibit the police by 
legislation from using this means of enquiry. I daresay 
the police will read the result of our debate. I am quite 
certain that the view in the House is that this should be 
used sparingly and only for that purpose. I will certainly 
see that the police are aware of the views of the House.” 


The Facts 
The House of Commons had learned the facts of this 
particular incident on 3rd December when questions were 
put to the Home Secretary by leading members of the 
Opposition. Mr. Patrick Gordon Walker had asked on 
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what grounds he had authorised the interception of the 
telephone conversation at Reading and why, in view of 
the Government’s acceptance of the report of the 
Committee of Privy Councillors on the interception of 
communications, there had been a disclosure to the 
disciplinary committee of the General Medical Council 
of a record of the intercepted conversation. 

On that occasion Mr. Butler had replied that he did not 
authorise the police to listen to this conversation or to 
transmit a record of it to the General Medical Council. 
He understood that the police listened on a private 
extension of a telephone with the consent of the sub- 
scriber in the course of criminal investigations made at 
the request of the deputy-coroner. This did not require 
any authority from him and he was informed that no 
infringement of the law was involved. 

The Solicitor of the General Medical Council had 
learned of the existence of a record of the conversation 
from the subscriber concerned and subpoenaed the 
police to produce it. When the subpoena was received. 
Mr. Butler said he was consulted on the question whether 
privilege should be claimed and he accepted the advice 
given that this would not be right. 

Mr. Butler added: ** The House will know that in 
general the privacy of telephone calls is safeguarded by 
the Post Office Act, 1953, and the Telegraph Act, 1869. 
Secret interception of a call on the public telephone 
system is practised only on public grounds on the personal 
authority of the Secretary of State. On this occasion the 
police listened in only with the consent of the party 
concerned. 

* | understand that this procedure is, as it should be, 
quite exceptional. It was undertaken in this case because 
of the special nature of the criminal investigations to 
which I have referred.” 

* This is an entirely different matter from the secret 
interception with which the Committee of Privy Coun- 
cillors was concerned. As regards this, I can assure the 
House that the Government will continue to see that in 
all areas the practice based on the recommendations of 
the Committee is followed.” 


Opposition’s Alarm 
Mr. Gordon Walker moved a vote of censure on 16th 
December calling upon the House to express regret at the 
failure of the Home Secretary to ensure “that no 
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telephone conversations should be intercepted without 
his express warrant and that material obtained by inter- 
ception should in no circumstances be made available to 
any body or person whatever outside the public service.” 


The resolution called on the Government to carry 
into effect their acceptance of the recommendations in 
the Report of the Committee of Privy Councillors 
appointed to inquire into the interception of communi- 
cations, presented to Parliament on 28th November, 1957. 

Mr. Gordon Walker declared that Mr. Butler's 
defence of the use by the police of this device of listening- 
in had opened rather appalling prospects. Any policeman 
in the land, if he picked the right point and got the 
consent of one party, could intercept conversation 
unknown to the party at the other end—* something ” 
said Mr. Gordon Walker, “ that we did not think could 
happen to us’. The police only had to use these simple 
devices to avoid the need to get a warrant. The sub- 
sequent disclosure in this case made the interception 
even worse. 


** Complete Misconception * 

In his reply the Home Secretary alleged that there was 
complete misconception on the other side as to what was 
done by the police and what was done by himself. He 
emphasised that the police had been required by subpoena 
to produce the information. There was no question as 
to his authorising or consenting to the disclosure of the 
telephone conversation to the General Medical Council. 
His sole concern had been to consider whether he should 
intervene by making a claim to Crown privilege. 


A New Inquiry 

Having vigorously rebutted suggestions that the 
Government had departed from the accepted procedure 
in this case, Mr. Butler conceded that there was much 
uneasiness as to the possibility that material obtained for 
the purpose of prosecuting a criminal investigation 
should later be used for a quife different purpose in 
disciplinary proceedings before a domestic tribunal or a 
professional body. As to powers of subpoena, it seemed 
from his enquiries of the General Medical Council that 
they might be vital to investigation of certain cases and 
to those appearing before a tribunal. 

Finally, the Home Secretary came down strongly in 
favour of having further guidance on this subject, 
especially in view of the new Bil! conferring powers on 
other professional bodies. And he announced the decision 
of the Government to set up a committee to examine 
the problem. 


** Not Far Enough ** 

There were criticisms of the proposal on grounds, 
such as those raised by Mr. Dingle Foot, that it was too 
narrow to decide the wide and serious issues raised in 
this controversy. Mr. Leslie Hale, another Opposition 
lawyer, disagreed violently with his leader, Mr. Gordon 
Walker, that tapping could at times be necessary for 
security purposes or to discover Communists. He called 
tapping a dirty game and urged its total abolition. 
Other Labour Members thought it might be necessary to 
continue it as a counter-espionage weapon. 

On the other side of the House, Mr. W. F. Deedes 
expressed surprise at the luke-warmness of the welcome 
to the Home Secretary’s proposal. For himself, he 
conceded that not only interception, but many other 
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unpleasant methods had to be employed within the law; 
but he felt that evidence gathered for criminal proceedings 
ought not to be used for the judgment of morals and 
professional conduct outside the courts of justice. 
Winding up for the Government, the Attorney-General, 
Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller, remarked that the 
Birkett Committee reported on telephone tapping. 
There was no question of that in this case. It was 
ridiculous to suggest that a police officer, when asked to 
lift a telephone receiver, should have to reply, * | really 
cannot do that without the Secretary of State’s warrant ™. 
The Opposition pushed their vote of censure to a 
division and it was accordingly defeated by 336 to 238. 


Candid Friend in the Lords 


Announcement by the Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons of the appointment of a Royal Commission 
on the Police—reported in another column—was made 
simultaneously in the House of Lords by the Lord 
Chancellor. It was made the occasion of a strong attack 
on Mr. Butler’s administration of the police by Earl 
Winterton, for many years a leading Conservative back 
bencher in the Lower House. Lord Winterton is con- 
vinced that as Home Secretary, Leader of the House of 
Commons, and chairman of the Conservative party, 
Mr. Butler is overworked and that this multiplicity of 
responsibilities causes delay in reaching decisions. 

Lord Winterton said that it was obvious that Mr. 
Butler was slightly on the side of the redemptionists as 
against the deterrers in dealing with crime. In a number 
of cases where visiting magistrates had advised some form 
of birching for a prisoner’s assault on a warder the 
Minister had refused to accept their advice. His failure 
to confirm these orders in certain cases had caused a 
certain amount of perturbation. Two other matters on 
which there had been delay had been the proposals for 
traffic wardens and the shortage of police due to poor 
pay and inadequate housing. 

No less vigorous was the defence put up by the Lord 
Chancellor of the Home Secretary whom he declared to 
be one of the ablest and most hardworking men he had 
ever met. 


** Whacking the Thugs ** 

Further questions on corporal punishment have been 
put to the Home Secretary in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Iremonger asked Mr. Butler whether he would 
institute an inquiry into the merits of corporal punish- 
ment with similar terms of reference to those given to the 
committee which reported in 1938; and if he would 
arrange for the report of that committee to be republished 
for the information and guidance of the public today. 

Mr. N. Pannell asked the Home Secretary if he would 
ask the Advisory Committee on the Treatment of 
Offenders to consider specifically and report further upon 
the advisability of restoring the penalty of corporal 
punishment and of extending its application to all 
crimes of violence against the person. 

In reply, Mr. Butler said that the last official inquiry 
into corporal punishment was that conducted by the 
Departmental Committee on Corporal Punishment 
which reported in 1938. The Committee’s report was 
reprinted in 1952 and he understood that the Stationery 
Office still held stocks and would reprint in the 
normal course of business if an increase in demand 
made it necessary to do so. He doubted whether another 
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inquiry on the lines of the Departmental Committee 
would be useful, but he was considering the suggestion 
that the problem should be referred to his Advisory 
Council on the Treatment of Offenders. 

Mr. Iremonger asked Mr. Butler to take note of the fact 
that there was considerable public anxiety on the 
question whether the Government were really more 
concerned with the protection of the criminal than with 
the protection of society, and that it would therefore be 
in the general public interest that the public should be 
reassured that the Government really had sound evidence 
for believing that corporal punishment was totally 
ineffective as a deterrent. 

Mr. Butler said that was why he had said that he would 
see advantage in referring this matter to the Advisory 
Council. He had not finally made up his mind but the 
more advice they could get on this matter the more 
sense and perspective they could get both here and, he 
hoped, in another place. 

Sir T. Moore asked Mr. Butler to appreciate that 
economic and social conditions had vastly changed 
since 1938 when unemployment was rife and when 
people committed crimes of violence with robbery as a 
possible or inevitable consequence, whereas today much 
of the hooligan class committed crimes apparently almost 
for the fun of doing so, and certainly not always with 
gain as the reason. Things had altogether changed since 
1938. 

“One of our puzzles,” replied The Home Secretary, 
‘is that with the greater prosperity we have certainly not 
got less crime, and in some respects we have more. | 
understand the anxieties on this subject. I have expressed 
my own views, and if I can get good advice on the 
subject, so much the better.” 


, 


Higher Pensions for Widows 


The House of Commons approved on 10th December 
draft regulations submitted by the Home Office and the 
Scottish Office governing pensions for the widows and 
children of police officers. The interests of retired police 
officers were dealt with by the Act passed earlier in the 
year. Under the regulations, increases are provided for 
in widows’ flat rate and graduated pensions. The 
graduated pensions are those which are calculated 
according to the rates of the officer’s pay, either at the 
time he retired or at the time he died if he died while still 
in duty. The flat rate pensions are correspondingly 
increased. 

Submitting the resolutions to the House, Mr. David 
Renton, Joint Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, apologised for their fantastic complexity, 
due to the fact that existing police widows received 
pensions under three different sets of regulations. He 
added that the proposed regulations had been the subject 
of consultation with the Police Council for England and 
Wales representing all federated ranks and had been 
welcomed by a deputation from the National Association 
of Retired Police Officers. They were drafted in such a 
way as to have effect retrospectively to Ist August last, 
which was the date on which the Pensions (Increase) 
Act came into force. There was a complete tie-up there, 
and they hoped that if Parliament approved the Regula- 
tions the Home Secretary would be able to make them 
before Christmas, so that payments on the basis of the 
new increases could be started in the New Year. 

There was a general welcome for the regulations, 
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though some members thought them parsimonious and 
one, Mr. Glenvil Hall, thought some even derisory. 
Dr. Horace King said that when some Members met 
retired police officers recently, they found them very 
uneasy as to the Government’s Intentions. Both 
Dr. King and Dame Irene Ward thought the increases 
were inadequate. Mr. James Dempsey, Coatbridge and 
Airdrie, said that from time to time they learned with 
regret of the death of a police officer on duty. His 
children, in such circumstances, said Mr. Dempsey, were 
entitled to an adequate degree of social security. 

In reply, Mr. Renton emphasised the complexity of 
the regulations and said that the maximum rate of 
increase had been granted in all cases. 

Mr. Callaghan asked whether there was any prospect 
of the Home Office beginning to consider the consolida- 
tion of the police pension regulations. Mr. Renton 
replied that a start had been made upon that * gigantic 
operation ”’. 

‘** Instructions *’ to Magistrates 


Captain Kerby asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department by what authority an officer of his 
Department gave instructions to a former member of 
the Metropolitan Bench, during the period of his 
magistracy, to refrain from statements which might 
annoy trade unions: why such instructions were given; 
and what similar instructions have been given to other 
magistrates and with regard to other organisations, 
respectively. 

The question referred to statements made in the 
correspondence columns of The Daily Telegraph by 
Mr. Herbert Malone, Q.C. 

Mr. R. A. Butler replied that he did not accept the 
statement that any such instructions were given to a 
former Metropolitan magistrate. He could find no 
record of such instructions having been given by the 
Home Office to any other magistrate. 

Replying to other questions on the subject, the Attorney 
General has stated that when Mr. Malone tendered his 
resignation in 1950, he asked that it should be announced 
that he had resigned owing to eye trouble. 


Traffic Corps 

Mr. Fisher asked the Home Secretary whether, in 
order to assist traffic control and release the Metropolitan 
Police for more important duties, he would consider the 
recruitment of a special corps for traffic duty in London. 

Mr. R. A. Butler said he was advised that legislation 
would be necessary before civilians could be appointed 
to assist the police in their road traffic duties. But he 
was giving the matter sympathetic and urgent con- 
sideration. 





FIRE PROTECTION CONFERENCE 


Details of the first National Fire Protection Conference, 
to be held in London on 25th and 26th February, have 
been given in previous issues of the Gazerte. It is now 
announced that the Home Secretary, Mr. R. A. Butler, 
will address the conference, and Mr. Edward Heath, the 
Minister of Labour, will be the principal guest at the 
dinner. 

Sponsored by the Fire Protection Association, the 
conference is expected to attract 850 members from 
Britain and abroad. 


to 
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LEGAL NOTES 








Powers of 
Telephone Tapping 


Conditions otf Use 


By GERALD R. PALING, C.B., C.B.E. 


Recent public debate has again given prominence to the 
subject of intercepting telephone conversations. It forms 
part of a wider Governmental authority to intercept postal 
communication for genera! security reasons. Our legal 
correspondent reviews the position and draws attention to 
conditions of procedure. 


ELEPHONE tapping is only one of the means adopted 

of intercepting communications. In days gone by the 
only means of communication between persons was by 
way of the written word. History does not record at 
what precise period the Crown undertook to be the 
regular carrier of the letters of its subjects. From very 
early days the Crown no doubt found it necessary, in 
order to exercise its functions of Sovereignty, to be able 
to convey with speed and accuracy its own despatches 
from one part of the realm to another, and for that 
purpose it appointed certain messengers or runners, 
called the Posts. These Posts were also employed for 
the personal convenience of the Sovereign and the 
individuals comprising the Royal Court. 
time a Master of the Posts was appointed and the first 
of these on record was one Brian Tuke, who held that 
office in 1516. The practice of allowing private persons 
to avail themselves of using His Majesty's Posts for 
sending their private correspondence probably began at 
an early period and afterwards grew into a regular 
custom. This was no doubt a perquisite of the Post- 
masters and was not discouraged as it gave to the King’s 
Ministers the power of narrowly inspecting the whole of 
the written communications of the country. 


Secretary’s Warrant 

That the Government exercised the power of examining 
private correspondence is clearly instanced in two Orders 
in Council of 1626 and 1627 wherein reference is made to 
the obtaining of information by that means as being 
beneficial for the public service. 

The year 1657 saw the first establishment of a regular 
Post Office and it was stated in the Ordinance of that 
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year that it was the best means of discovering and 
preventing any dangerous and wicked designs against the 
Commonwealth. 

No doubt the opening of letters became somewhat of 
an abuse for a Proclamation of 25th May, 1663, forbade 
the opening of letters or packages by anyone, except on 
the immediate warrant of the Principal Secretary of 
State. In 1711 the Statute of Anne was passed and that 
Statute recognised the practice on the part of Secretaries 
of State of issuing warrants to open letters. 

The situation with regard to the opening and detaining 
of letters and postal packets remained the same until 
1844 when a considerable agitation arose in the country 
because the Secretary of State issued a warrant to open 
the letters of one, Joseph Mazzini, and communicated 
some of their contents to the Neapolitan Government. 
After debates in Parliament two Secret Committees were 
set up, one of the House of Lords and the other of the 
House of Commons, to inquire into the law respecting 
the detaining and opening of letters at the General Post 
Office. No considerable alteration of practice followed 
the reports of these Committees, and the interception of 
postal packets on the warrant of the Home Secretary 
continued. 


Telegrams and Telephones 

With the advent of the telegraph came the use of 
telegrams but, as by virtue of the Post Office Act telegrams 
are postal packets, there is little doubt that the Secretary 
of State had the power to issue his warrant for the 
interception of telegrams. 

The first telephone exchange was instituted in England 
in 1879 and then there were only seven or eight subscri- 
bers. In the case of the Attorney-General vy. Edison 
Telephone Company (1880) it was held that a telephone 
conversation was a “telegraphic communication ™ for 
the purposes of the Telegraph Acts. 

It has been argued that, as by reason of Section 20 of 
the Telegraph Act 1868, the Postmaster General has the 
power to intercept, disclose, and make known the 
contents of a telegram he had by virtue of the case 
quoted above the power to instruct Post Office officials to 
listen in, to record, and to disclose telephone conversa- 
tions. 

Following on the disclosure by the Home Secretary to 
the Bar Council of certain intercepted telephone conversa- 
tions in 1957 a committee presided over by Lord Birkett 
was set up to consider this matter and that committee 
came to the following conclusions: 

(a) The power to intercept letters had been exercised 
from the earliest times and has been recognised in 
successive Acts of Parliament. 

(b) This power extends to telegrams. 


(c) It is difficult to resist the view that if there is a lawful 
power to intercept communications in the form of 
letters and telegrams, then it is wide enough to 
cover telephone communications as well. 


Conditions of Tappin 

There is no doubt that the listening in by officials 
whoever they may be, is regarded with general disfavour, 
if not repugnance, as being an invasion of privacy and an 
interference with the liberty of the individual in his right 
to be let alone when lawfully engaged upon his own 
affairs. There is a general dislike of obtaining infor- 
mation by means of tapping telephone wires. No one 
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likes to think that his conversation, however harmless, 
may be listened to in secret by an official who may be 
making a record of it. It is some satisfaction therefore to 
know that official interception is surrounded with certain 
rigid conditions. 

It has been the practice of the Home Secretary to issue 
his warrant for the interception of telephone conversations 
in certain cases at the request of the Security Service, the 
Police, and the Customs and Excise. 

It is recognised that the procedure of interception is an 
inherently objectionable one, that the power must be used 
with great caution, and that it must be regarded as an 
exceptional method. In particular three conditions were 
laid down for both the Police and the Customs, which 
must be satisfied before a warrant could be issued: 

(a) The offence must be really serious. 

(b) Normal methods of investigation must have been 
tried and failed, or must from the nature of things, 
be unlikely to succeed if tried. 

(c) There must be good reason to think that an inter- 
ception would result in a conviction. 

No one doubts that the State must be in a position to 
intercept communications for security reasons, but 
doubts have been cast on the advisability of allowing the 
Police and the Customs to obtain information by these 
means, though the majority view of the Birkett Committee 
was that, subject to the conditions mentioned above and 
certain other procedural conditions, the Secretary of State 
should continue to issue his warrant for Police and 
Customs purposes. 

When the Police obtain information as a result of the 
interception of a telephone conversation it is rare that 
that fact is disclosed in public. The reason for this is that 
while it is not advisable to let the criminal know how the 
Police obtain infornration it is very difficult to adduce in 
evidence the details of the interception. It is of course 


not sufficient to prove what A said to B over the telephone, 
but is is also necessary to establish that the person speaking 
on the telephone was in fact the accused before the 
details of the conversation can be given in evidence and 
in practice it is seldom that this can be done. 

It will be seen that the official tapping of telephones is 
rarely used and it is much more rare for the record of 
conversations thus overheard to be tendered in evidence. 


Question of Third Party 

It is to be observed that the only cases in which within 
recent times the power to intercept communications has 
been raised in Parliament have followed the disclosure of 
such communications to a third party. Though no doubt 
informed public opinion recognises that the Government 
must have the power in certain cases to * listen in” to 
telephone conversations, it is somewhat disturbing that 
the record of such conversations may be disclosed to a 
third party. When this was done in the Marrinan case 
the Birkett Committee came to the conclusion that the 
decision of the Secretary of State to make the transcripts 
of intercepted telephone conversations available to the 
Bar Council was a mistaken decision. 

So far | have dealt only with official interceptions. One 
knows that frequently in the course of private and 
commercial life one party to a conversation arranges for 
another person to listen in. This is a common practice 
adopted perhaps to save repetition to another person or 
for some other innocuous reason. No doubt all of us 
have, at some time or other, adopted this procedure and 
there can be no objection to it. However it should be 
borne in mind that while there is no objection to this 
practice there may in some cases be objection to the dis- 
closure of such interception to a third party who desires 
to use it for a purpose other than that for which the 
original interception was made. 





CALLS FOR HIGHER POLICE PAY 


Shortage Effect on Efficiency 


A substantial pay increase and a 


ably with the high rates offered in 


ESSEX SEEK MORE MEN 


The Chief Constable of Essex, Sir 
Jonathan Peel, has also made a 





special allowance for depleted police 
forces are measures put forward to 
the Home Office by Birmingham 
Watch Committee to stimulate re- 
cruiting. The committee points out 
that there is serious concern over 
the continued depletion in the 
strength of the force. 

A report by Mr. E. J. Dodd, the 
Chief Constable, has shown that 
there was a shortage of 243 officers 
on the authorised establishment of 
2,066. But in fact, the total shortage 
was 485, for in addition to the 
shortage on establishment strength 
a further 242 men were needed to 
introduce the agreed 88 hour fort- 
night. 

The Watch Committee meeting 
was told that despite intensive re- 
cruiting drives, the net gain in 
strength in the last five years was 
only 41. 

The main trouble appeared to be 
that police pay compared unfavour- 
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industry. The shift work and holiday 
duties undertaken by the police were 
not sufficiently covered by the present 
rates. 

“It is considered therefore * says 
the committee.” that a substantial 
increase in pay is required to attract 
sufficient suitable recruits in  Bir- 
mingham and as many of the Forces 
in the country are manned up to 
strength the judicial sub-committee 
feel that the possibility of introducing 
some form of special allowance for 
those police forces where serious 
difficulty in recruitment is experienced 
should also be considered.” 

The Chief Constable said after 
the recent meeting: “ The shortage 
means that the beat coverage, the 
basis of police duty, is seriously 
depleted. Three hundred to four 
hundred extra men on the beat 
would have a very considerable 
effect on crime prevention and 
detection.” 


request for an increase in establish- 
ment. He is asking for the strength 
of his Force, now 1,221 men and 
42 women, to be raised by 295 men, 
comprising seven inspectors, 23 ser- 
geants, and 265 constables. 

Sir Jonathan says his proposed 
increase in establishment takes no 
account of the reduction in working 
hours from 48 to 44 a week granted 
in 1955. ‘ The officers of this force 
have not been able to enjoy the shorter 
working week. To enable them to do 
so would need a further increase of 
over 130 men.” 

Justification for the increase is 
found in the rise in the county’s 


population, accompanied by a 
marked increase in crime. Large- 


scale housing developments and the 
creation of new towns have altered 
the character of the county, says Sir 


Jonathan, greatly increasing the 
amount of property to be protected. 
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FORENSIC SCIENCES PARTY 


Police Chiefs Present 


Ata cocktail party held in London 
last month by the British Academy 
of Forensic Sciences, Dr. Francis 
Camps reviewed the progress of the 
newly formed institution. Together 
with members of the medical and 
legal professions and others interested 
in the general aims of the Academy 
there were present the Commis- 
sioner of Metropolitan Police, Sir 
Joseph Simpson, the new Chief 
Constable of Glasgow, Mr. James 
A. Robertson, and Professor Leon 
Radzinowicz who is in charge of 
criminology at Cambridge. 

Dr. Camps explained the steps 
leading up to the formation of the 
Academy. It has been established 
to bring together in a comprehensive 
manner the many societies, interests, 
and individuals concerned with law 
enforcement and administration, 
forensic medicine, and scientific re- 
search—hence the choice of its 
name. Its aims, in brief, will be to 
act particularly as a centre of 


education and research, to improve 
the practice and advance the study 
of forensic science, and to provide a 
meeting ground between specialist 
experts, those who have to apply 
the results of study, 
public. 


and also the 






Membership of the Academy will 
be open to individuals who, in the 


opinion of the Council, by reason of 


their professional standing or special 
knowledge and integrity have con- 
tributed or are likely to contribute 
to the advancement, application, and 
practice of the forensic sciences. 

It is anticipated that financial 
support will become available to 
institute special lines of research 
which may ultimately lead to new 
methods in the investigation and 
control of crime. 





German Taxi Device 
A firm in Flensburg, North Ger- 


many, which operates a fleet of 


taxis has installed what it claims to 
be “‘ an attack-proof radio device ” 
to protect its drivers against assault. 

Each car has an alarm button 
hidden under the mat in front of 
the driver’s seat. When the driver 
presses the button radio connec- 
tions between the taxi firm’s central 
office and all other taxis are auto- 
matically switched off, so that only 
the alarm signal is received. 

At the same time the local police 
station automatically receives all 
radio messages from the taxi, via a 
direct line. 
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Visual record- 
ing is an 

* essential aid 
in large scale 
prevention and 
detection. This 
picture shows 
the crime 
section of the 
map room at 
New Scotland 
Yard where 
the pattern of 
crime is built 
up by daily 

i noting of 
"4 general 

' incidents. 








CHUBB ACQUIRE 
BURGOT SHARES 


Expansion in Security Field 
The following announcement has 
been made by the Burgot Alarms 
Company: 

An agreement has been reached 
between the directors of Chubb 
& Son, Ltd., and Burgot Alarms, 
Ltd., whereby the former are making 
an offer to the shareholders of Burgot 
Alarms, Ltd., which, if accepted, 
will give them nearly one third share 
in Burgot Alarms, Ltd., and will 
provide funds for the further develop- 
ment of the burglar alarm systems 
and expansion into the security 
field generally. 





GUARDS PICQUET 
No Raid Since 1780 


Answering questions in the Com- 
mons last month on the number of 
men from the Brigade of Guards 
required for public duties, the War 
Minister, Mr. Soames, said it had 
been decided to continue the station- 
ing of a Guards picquet at the Bank 
of England. 

(The use of this detachment dates 
from the Gordon riots in 1780 when, 
at the Directors’ request, the Govern- 
ment agreed to supply soldiers to 
replace the civilian watchmen.) 

Mr. Lipton then said: The Bank is 


getting the services of 17 men for a 
13-hour shift nightly for a_ total 


expenditure of 54s. That does not 
seem to be anything like a trade 
union rate for the job. Will the Bank 
at least pay for the expense to public 
funds incurred in this relic of the 
past? 

Mr. Soames: There have been a 
number of raids on banks recently, 
but there has not been a raid on the 
Bank of England since 1780. 
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Grab attacks are increasing . . . 


Will a member of your staff face brutal 
assault while conveying your organisation's 
Wages, takings or valuables? It need not 
happen. The new police-recommended Sec- 
urity Alarm Case will protect your staff from 
injury, protect your money and provide a 
tormidable deterrent against attack This 
remarkable case is just one of the many new 
security aids that are available from Security 
Products Limited. Write today for full details 


Free Security Advice Bureau 

Bi this completely free service vou can have 
vour security thoroughly tested and be advised 
accordingly. Just ring LANgham 4746, 
SECURITY PRODUCTS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
44 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1 
Telephone: LANgham 4746 (3 lines) 


IS YOUR TURN NEXT? 





Police-recommended 
Security Alarm Case 


For free illustrated brochure, 
simply send in your letterhead 
marked ‘alarm case. 

















Fittings 








EMOS 
FIRE PROTECTION 


Fire Extinguishers and 
Refills 


Water/CO,, Foam. Dry 


Powder. Soda-acid 


C.T.C. and CO, Gas type 
for Electrical Fire Risks 


Hydraulic Hose Reels 


Canvas Hose, Hydrant 
Valves and Gunmetal 


All Extinguishers made to Fire 
Insurance Specification 


JOHN HINDLE (EXTINGUISHERS) LTD. 


Fire Protection Engineers 


197 CHAPEL STREET, SALFORD, 3. 
MANCHESTER. 
Telephone: BLAckfriars 4190 





The 


SECURITY 
GAZETTE 


is now an International Police & Fire 

Magazine, with 

Canada, U.S.A., South Africa, Australia 
and S.E. Asia. 


readers in Britain, 


Indispensable reading for 
Security Officers, 
Crime Prevention and Fire Precaution 
Departments, Managements, 


Bankers and Insurance Officials 


Officially supported by the 
Industrial Police Association 





The Security Gazette may be ordered 
on a 3 month, 6 month or | year 
subscription basis, either direct from 
the publishers or through newsagents 
in the usual way. 
PRICE £1 9s. post free per annum 


or 2s. 5d. per copy post free 
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NIGHT SECURITY LIMITED 


NIGHT PROTECTION SPECIALISTS 


DAY & NIGHT SECURITY OFFICERS SUPPLIED 
FOR ANY PURPOSE AT ONE HOUR’S NOTICE 


We specialize in Office and Factory Protection 


Our modern methods of Security have attracted a long list of Leading Industrialists, Banks 
and Insurance Companies under our protection 


THIS SERVICE CAN OPERATE ANYWHERE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND ON THE CONTINENT 
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ALL CARS RADIO CONTROLLED 
inspectors ready to go out to check Security Guards on Assignment 


24-HOUR SERVICE 365 DAYS PER YEAR 
Head Office: 54,56, REGENT STREET, W.1 
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